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has been the chief contributing factor throughout the preparation of | "i 


every phase of the subject is treated from the human-interest point | | 
of view. Every sentence has been gone over again and again 
| with the child in mind. Every lesson makes a vital impression | | 
Es because it shows the pupil that geography has a real and definite | | 
connection with the every-day world he knows. | 


Amstead of the all-too-customary pedantic textbook style, the manner 
of expression in these books is remarkably simple and natural— 
a journalistic style of the first order, It makes an _ instant 
2 : appeal to the youthful mind. The clearness with which the facts 
i oe are stated and the simplicity of the explanations give no excuse 
for asking the teacher to “please explain!” 


The hundreds of fresh, interesting pictures; the beautiful maps which | ai 
are new, clear, and harmonious in color; the comprehensive map 
Studies; the reading references, tables, full index and pronuncia- 
tions make all extrameous aids unnecessary in the teaching of 
geography with these books. 


First Book, 72 cents | Second Book, $1.24 
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"THE “WEEK IN 


* THE TRAILING OF VILLA. 
That was a daring adventure of 
American punitive expedition 
commanded by eral Pershing— 
the trailing of Villa and his band of 
desperate bandits, ‘over waterless 
wastes and mountain paths, until, at a 
point more than 350 miles from the 
border, they were overtaken and 
routed, fleeing in wild disorder. 
Villa himself was severely wounded, 
and more than thirty of the bandits 
were left dead om the field. It was 
a flying detachment of the Seventh 
and Tenth cavalry which charged 
upon the bandits in the early morn- 
ing, after being nearly twenty-four 
hours in the saddle. As soon as the 
work of the expedition is fully done, 
we may be sure that it will be 
promptly recalled; and that nothing 
will be done which might kindle the 
distrust and slumbering hostility of 
the Mexican people into open war. 


NO TIME FOR THE YELLOW 
PRESS. 


President Wilson’s earnest warning 
to the various mews services to re- 
frain from giving news stcries re- 
garding this expedition the color of 
war, and to withhold stories of troop 
movements and military preparations 
which might be given’ that inter- 
pretation, and to fefrain from pub- 
lishing unverified rumors of unrest 
in Mexico was greatly needed. There 
are far too many joutndls, which are 
wholly reckless of consequences so 
long as they can get scare-head mate- 
rial-for their front pages; and, under 


IS YOUR ART TEACHING 


PRACTICAL? 


|’ is not enough to teach ‘‘Drawing.” 
That is only part. Why not teach the 
Jundamental principles that underlie all 
Art, and all Industries? Why not make 


your Art Teaching practical? 


The ‘‘Industrial Art Text Books’’ by Miss 


& 


as the President states, that there*are 


persons along the border who are 
. actively engaged in originating and 


circulating the most sensational and 
disturbing rumors, with the deliberate 
intention of creating friction between 
the United States and the de-facto 
government of Mexico. Ina crisis 
like this, ‘such conduct falls little 
short of treason. : 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION IN 
EMBRYO. 


The landing of General Felix Diaz 
in southern Mexico, at the head of a 
small but well-armed and financed 
expedition, introduces a new compli- 
cation. Diaz is a nephew of the 
former dictator-president who  sus- 
tained himself for so many years at 
the head of the Mexican government, 
and he would like to emulate his 
uncle, if he could. He has for some 
time been getting ready for this ‘en- 


-terprise, and he has lauriched it at 


what he evidently believes to be the 
psychological moment. He expects 
to have the assistance of the state of 
Oaxaca, bordering the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, whith has never sub- 
mitted to the Carranza rule, but has 
maintained its independence. He is 
not hostile to the United Statés, but, 


*so far as his enterprise’ enféebles the 
«Carranza government, at critical 


moment, it embarrasses the pursuit of 
Villa. 


‘THE CASE OF THE SUSSEX.” 


The torpedoing of the steamer Sus- 
sex in the English Channel does not 
rank with the destruction of the 
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REVIEW present’ <conditions,. such conduct®: Lusitania as‘an ocean ‘tragedy, bub, as 
might-easily plunge..this cOuntry into 
\real war. .It-is also doubtless trye, 


a violation of international law and 
of direct pledges if*is even tore 
serious. The Sussex was hard 
“more than a ferryboat, plying back 
and forth across the Channel in ¢- 
weekly trips. She was entirely gm 
armed, and“ was known to be. She 
carried mo ammunition, and fe 
freight of any sort. She was attacked 
without warning on a clear day, ang 
her captain and other officers and @& 
tumber of the passengers testify 
seeing the wake of a torpedo before 
she was struck. Among her passage 
gers were twenty or more Americans, 
several of whom were injured, 
There can be no quibbling in this 
case over the nationality of the aE 
tacking submarine, for no Austran 
or Turkish craft are in those waters. 


IS VERDUN IMPREGNABLE? 


It hegins to look as if Verduy 
were impregnable. The German ar- 
mies have been battering away at it 
for more than six weeks, and it is ag 
far as ever from giving way. There 
have been trifling gains here and 
there, but usually the ground taken 
one day has been lost the next. The 
attack is now generally recognized as 
a failure, and a costly one. The 
disappointment to the German Strate 
gists 1s the more acute, because the 
movement was expected to yield results 
which, would, spread dismay . among 
thé ‘Entente Allies, if it get 
actually make them sue for peate 
While these futile attacks have beep 
in progress in the west, the Russians 
have been. driving. the Turks before 
‘them _in Armenia, and the Germans 
on the Dniester, 


Continued on page 391. 
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Concrete 
Teaching 


is the demand of the 
day. Thisdemand 7 
is. met by the 
UNDERWOOD 
SYSTEM OF 
VISUAL 
STRUCTITONG® 
comprising the finest 
educational 


Lantern Slides 
and 
Stereographs 


selected and pres 


pared under the 


Snow and Mr. Frohlich are not ‘‘Drawing 
Books’’—but basal text books on Art as 
related to the home and the industries. 
They teach Color, Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design, Commercial Adver- 
tising, etc., from the first grade to the High 
School. They appeal to parents, business 
men and teachers alike. 

Every Superintendent should investigate 
these epoch making books. Is YOUR Art 
Teaching practical? 


FOUR BOOKS NOW READY—PRICE 25c EACH 
May Wwe send you fall information? 


The Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas Toronto 


| 417 FIFTH AVENUE, 


direction of a boart 
of 25 teaching em 
perts headed by 
FRANK M. McMURRY, PH_D., 
Professor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 

This system doubles the efficiency of grade teach=yg 
ing. It is in use in hundreds of foremost schoolg 
throughout thecountry. The slides and stereogTayay 
are arranged by the editors for the teaching of 304 
school subjects on the simplest and most effectivé 
teaching planin existence—a plan that saves labam 
for the busy teacher and makes the teaching REAL 
because the knowledge is given the pupils throug 
sight experience. 

Agriculture History —General and Nature Study : 
Animals American Geography — Physital 
Civic Betterment Homes and Life of and Commercial 
English Composition the People 
Geology Home Economics 
Manual Training 
Could you use our fine lantern slide lecture sets 
supplied free? 
Dept. Write for perticulars. 


UNDERWOOD . & UNDERWOOD 


866—Sorting silk cocoens, Syria. 


Races of Mankind 
Zone Life, Ete. 
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CARRY THE SCHOOL TO THE HOMES 


BY O. H. BENSON 


United States Department of Agriculture 


For a number of years the State Colleges of 
Agriculture have been promoting, in a very defi- 
nite way, a system of extension education, and 
most of them have had an extension service or 
a department of extension education, whose 
business it has been to formulate systems, 
methods, agencies and organizations for the pur- 
pose of taking to the farmers, farmers’ wives, 
and the boys and girls of the state, the benefits 
of the College of Agriculture, Experiment Sta- 
tion, the findings of laboratory work, and, in 
general, to translate the theories of textbooks 
and educators of these institutions into terms of 
common practice. 

Until recently, it had not occurred to our edu- 
cators that it is just as possible for the universi- 
ties, normal schools, high schools and_ rural 
schools to have their extension service, and, by 
a well-planned and organized system, carry from 
these institutions to the people at large, by means 
of itinerant teachers, demonstrations, field meet- 
ings, business demonstrations, lectures, movable 
schools and the like, all of the benefits formerly 
available only to those who would come after it 
and enroll in the institution for a definite period. 

It is just as easy to extend music, art, litera- 
ture instruction and their values to the non- 
resident patrons of an institution, as it is to teach 
these subjects to those in the classroom, but, of 
course, it requires different methods, different 
agencies, and a thorough appreciation of the 
need, not only of the people who are to receive 
the extension instruction, but of the institution 
which is to extend it and thus vitalize its work 
and make it a more expressive servant of the 
people of the present day and generation. 

All who have considered seriously, and in 
terms of life itself, the educational problems of 
tecent years, are agreed that no school can 
properly serve the people, or perform its proper 
functions by simply confining its activities to 
within the four walls of the schoolroom, the 
laboratory or the classroom. The institutions 
today that are giving notable service, and that 
are looked upon as worthy of emulation, are the 
institutions which have learned that the school 
district or the state is its campus, that the peo- 
ple, both resident and non-resident, constitute 
its student body, and that the efficiency of an in- 
stitution is now to be measured by its ability, 
not only to train leaders from within the insti- 
tution, but to train leaders from without, and 
lift all the people to a higher level. The entire 
patronizing community, be it local, state or na- 
tional in its area, should be affected. 


This viewpoint contemplates two very definite 
systems of education. The first system is the 
resident, commonly known as school or college, 
teaching. Its methods, agencies, organizations 
and results, in a very large measure, are the 
Same as they were years ago, excepting, of 
course, that they are adjusted to meet the needs 
of the times and the new conditions. The second 
is the extension education, which requires quite 
a different method, special agencies, different or- 
ganizations, and the results, in a very large way, 
will be different from the results obtained from 
resident instruction at the school or college. 

As a part of this work of extension education, 
we have what is commonly known as the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club or Extension Work in agricul- 
ture and home economics for the boys and_ girls. 

The best possible credit that a boy or girl may 
receive from club work is the education, experi- 
ence, health and conservation value, together 
with the blessings of the out-of-doors, and the 
net profit on investment. It is my opinion that 
these credits are sufficient, as far as the boys and 
girls are concerned, but I believe that it will be 
worth while for the school to express itself in a 
tangible way in connection with this work. If 
the school can offer substantial credit or recogni- 
tion in this type of extension work, it will do the 
school and the school curriculum more good than 
it will the home work and boys and girls en- 
gaged in it. 

For many years we have heard the cry for a 
greater and more sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school. Some of our 
teachers have taken the viewpoint that the fault 
was all with the home; that the fact that the 
parents did not visit the school and that they ex- 
pressed so little definite interest in the school 
and its activities was due to neglect on the part 
of the parents and the home, and this has led 
them to ask why this neglect and apparent in- 
difference existed. Our teachers too often for- 
get the fact that the home is not the servant of 
the school, but the school the servant of the 
home. Our educational institutions exist in the 
community because there are homes, and chil- 
dren in them; then, surely, it is the function of 
the school and the teacher to first seek the 
home. 

If the school and the teacher will extend schoo! 
values to the homes, farms, backwards and 
kitchens, by means of club project work, whether 
by means of corn, poultry or canning projects, 
it will be an easy matter to bridge the grlf now 
existing between the two institutions; and when 
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the school has thus taken the necessary step, it 
will not be difficult to bring the parents and 
people into the school, first by way of expressed 
interest and inquiry, and later by personal visits, 
helpful service and definite sympathy co- 
operation. 

The teacher who waits for the home to come 
to the school first, before the work of co-opera- 
tion is started, is the teacher who will be disap- 
pointed. If there is no other reason for the 
creation of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club work than 
merely furnishing an agency for the building up 
of a co-operative spirit and condition of helpful- 
ness and understanding between the school and 
the home, it will serve the community and 1s 
worth all that it costs us in money, time and 
leadership. 

The club work of boys and girls is based upon 
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definite home projects. By means of group or- 
ganizations of boys and girls, it will offer Oppor- 
tunities for the development of local leadership 
reinforced educational work, and through the 
club plan it gives a sustaining and reinforced 
value to the individual members in carrying on 
this particular home work. 

Team work is the thing that counts in all of 
the enterprises of life. 

It is the function of the public school, together 
with extension workers, to train boys and girls 
in a way that will make co-operators, in spirit and 
in practice, as well as in name. I am personally 
more interested in the proper training of our 
boys and girls in co-operative effort, than I am in 
teaching them how to grow larger yields of corn 
or to make a greater net profit in pork produc- 
tion, 


BETTER EDUCATION 


BY DR. CHARLES W, ELIOT, CAMBRIDGE 


President Emeritus, Harvard 


America’s secondary schools pay little atten- 
tion to training of the senses, and provide small 
opportunities for acquiring any skill of the eye, 
ear or hand, or any acquaintance with the ac- 
curate recording and cautious reasoning which 
modern science prescribes. 

In respect to the training of their senses, chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents now-a-days are often 
worse off than the children of the poor, because 
they are not called upon to perform services in 
the household or on the farm which give prac- 
tice in accurate observation and manual dexterity. 

The training of the senses should always have 
been a prime object in human education, at every 
stage from primary to professionary. The prime 
object it has never been, and is not today. 

The kind of education the modern world has 
inherited from ancient times was based chiefly 
on literature. As the result the programs of 
secondary schools in the United States allotted 
only an insignificant portion of the school time 
to the cultivation of the perceptive power through 
music and drawing; and, until lately, bovs and 
girls in secondary schools did not have their at- 
tention directed to the fine arts by any outside 
or voluntary organizations. 

The reason that medicine and surgery have 
within twenty-five years made such astonishing 
progress is that the practitioner, possessing 
senses 2nd mental habits of naturalist, has been 
supplied through the progress of — biological, 
chemical and physical science with wonderful new 
means of accurate diagnosis. 

What has already been done in medical edu- 
cation needs to be done in all other forms of edu- 
cation, whether for trades or for professions, 


whether for occupations chiefly manual or for 
those chiefly mental. 

The changes which ought to be made im- 
mediately in the programs of American second- 
ary schools in order to correct the glaring de- 
ficiencies of the present programs are chiefly: 
The introduction of more hand, ear and eye work 
such as drawing, carpentry, turning, music, sew- 
ing and cooking—and the giving of much more 
time to the sciences of observation—chemistry, 
physics, biology and geography—not political, 
but geological and ethnographical geography. 

These sciences should be taught in the most 
concrete manner possible—that is, in laboratories 
with ample experimenting done by the individual 
pupil with his own eyes and hands, and in the 
field through the pupil’s own observation guided 
by expert leaders. 

In secondary schools situated in the country, 
the elements of agriculture should have an im- 
portant place in the program, and the pupils 
should all work in the school gardens and ex- 
perimental plots, both individually and in co- 
operation with others. 

In city schools a manual training should be 
given which should prepare a boy for any one of 
many different trades. 

Again, music should be given a_ substantial 
place in the program of every secondary school, 
in order that the pupils may learn musical nota- 
tions and may get much practice in reading musie 
and in singing. 

Drawing, both freehand and mechanical, 
should be given ample time in every secondary 
school.—Pamphlet of General Education Board. 


Hazing is a combination of cowardice and bullying, absolutely un-Ameft= 


ican.—Ray Lyman Wilbur, President Stanford University. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


SELECTED BY SUPERINTENDENT MINNIE E, HAYS 


Ess x Junction, Vermont 


We often hear a man spoken of as having 
moral character. A man cannot have moral 
character unless he has something to wear and 
something to eat three hundred and sixty-five 
days in’a year. He cannot have any religion 
either. Men must have some of the comforts 
and conveniences—certainly the necessities of 
life supplied them before they can be morally or 
religiously what they ought to be. 

I want you to find the persons who are most 
ignorant and the most poverty stricken. I want 
you to find the persons the most forlorn and 
most discouraged, and do something for them to 
make their hours happy. In doing that you 
will be doing the most for yourselves. 

People who succeed are, very largely, those 
who learn to economize time and those who also 
have learned to save, not only time, but money. 

It is a weak individual, as a rule, who is 
constantly calling attention to the dark and dis- 
couraging things of life. 

There are people in the world who never 
think, who never map out anything for them- 
selves, who have to wait to be told what to do. 
People of that kind are not worth anything. 
They really ought to pay rent for the air they 
breathe, for they only vitiate it. 

The miserable persons in this world are the 
ones whose hearts are narrow and hard; the 
happy ones are those who have great big hearts. 
Such persons are always happy. 

Make up your mind, if you want to add to 
your happiness and strength of character, you 
ate, before all things else, going to learn to 
obey. 

There is nothing worse for a young man or 
young woman than to get into the habit of 
thinking that he or she must spend every night 
on the street or in some public place. 

There is great power in simplicity, simplicity 
of speech, simplicity of life in every form. The 
world has no patience with people who are super- 
ficial, who are trying to show off, who are trying 
to be what the world knows they are not. 

It doesn’t pay to be anything else but down- 
right honest in heart. Any person who is not 
honest, who is not trying to do his very best in 
the classroom or in the shop, no matter where 
he may be, will find out that it does not pay in 
the long run. You may think it best for a little 
while, but permanently it does not pay to be 


anything but downright honest and to do your 
level best. 

Every person who has grown to any degree 
of distinction, almost without exception has been 
a person who has risen by overcoming ob- 
stacles, by removing difficulties, by resolving 
that when he met discouragements he would not 
give up. 

In the first place there must be promptness 
in connection with everything in the life of the 
home. 

If you fail to give a full honest day’s work, if 
you know that you have done only three-quarters 
of a day’s work, or four-fifths, it may seem to 
you at the time that it has paid, but in the long 
run you lose by it. 

Character is power. 

Go ask the persons who have no care for life, 
who have thrown away their virtue, as it were, 
ask them why they are without character, and 
the answer will be, in so many words, that they 
sought but temporary success. 

Let each of you take control of himself or 
herself and determine that whatever you plan 
to be vou are going to be; you are going to keep 
driving away, pegging away, moving on and on 
each hour, each day, until you have accom- 
plished the purpose. 

We are very apt to get the idea that educa- 
tion means the memorizing of a number of dates, 
of being able to state when a certain battle took 
place, of being able to recall with accuracy this 
event or that event. We are likely to get the 
impression that education consists in being able 
to commit to memory a certain number of rvles 
in grammar, a certain number of rules in arith- 
metic, and in being able to locate correctly this 
mountain or that river. One of the best things 
that education can do for an individual is to 
teach that individual to get hold of what he 
wants—rather than to teach him to commit to 
memory facts in history or names in geography. 

You will find that the person who is most 
truly educated is the one who is going to 
be kindest, and is going to act in the gentlest 
manner toward persons who are unfortunate. 

IT want vou to bear in mind that your text- 
books, with all their contents, are not an end, 
but a means to an end, a means to help us get 
the highest, the best, the purest, and the most 
beautiful things out of life. 


The competent school teacher is entitled to a respectable salary, the 
tenure of the position should be as secure as that afforded under the most 
advanced civil service laws, and at all times there should be the comfort- 
ing assurance that declining years will not find the teacher wholly un- 
provided for.—B. C. Hilliard, Denver Board of Education. 
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THE NEW IDEAL IN EDUCATION—BETTER PARENTS OF 
BETTER CHILDREN 


BY HELEN C. PUTNAM, M. D., LL.D. 
Providence, R. 1. 


The only men and women society needs are those whose living betters the children that are and are to be. 


The disorders in civilization, the long destruc- 
tion with powerful explosives, chemicals, inven- 
tions directed by murderous wills give some little 
countenance to the query—What if humanity 
should be wiped out within the decennial? 

If it should be, sciences, arts, enterprises, per- 
sonalities would have no further usefulness. 

The corollary of this is: The supreme test of 
living is the next generation—our conservation 
of its qualities primarily, its numbers in part. 

For the living many details are already settled. 
Heredity is beyond alteration, conditions of birth 
and early environment likewise. Later environ- 
ment and reactions to it are still open to changes 
within limfts of natural and political laws. Non- 
conformities to certain laws of well-being result 
for the next generation in imperfections, de- 
generacies, premature deaths. The next cannot 
be all it might be when the living prepare for it 
an heredity and environment either of which vio- 
lates certain laws of well-being. 

The individual’s inheritance of life is made of 
infinite blendings through infinite ages. No pos- 
session transcends it in antiquity, in costliness. 
It is beyond possibility of duplication, of restor- 
ation if destroyed or specifically injured. And 
vet—it is a fair statement—no possession is more 
abused by its holder and by society. The respon- 
sibility of the living one to the future for the 
right management of this ancestral trust gives 
him literally infinite power. If he choose, this 
trust that has escaped annihilation up to the pres- 
ent may end with himself, eliminating from the 
race the strain confided to him. This is of infinite 
concern, somewhat to the past, somewhat to the 
future. Or the individual may contaminate a 
clean inheritance by choice of mate; or may 
handicap the next generation hopelessly through 
prenatal abuses and evil conditions of birth and 
infancy. 

Again, the individual even if not a parent in- 
evitably helps make the material, social, spiritual 
environment of the next generation. He may 
help set the fashion for wages below possibility 
of decent living, for huge fortunes, for human 
maelstroms—great cities; for slums, alcoholics. 
prostitution; for suicide; for domination of 
democracy by wealth, by militarism, by compe- 
tition instead of codperation—domination of 
humanity by individualism. 

Or, he may help establish the well-being of the 
next generation above greeds, lusts, vagaries, 
ignorance and degeneracy of individuals. 

The individual for his litthe moment has infinite 
power. Around his responsibilities are concen- 
trated and heaped up all the vulgarities and vices, 
follies and shams that twentieth century civiliza- 
tion tolerates in the individual. Beyond these 
are national irresponsibilities. In Europe males 
selected for physical excellence are slaughtering 


each other. By-products of war are destruction 
of women and children, homes, means of liveli- 
hood. It is an incalculable price for the race to 
pay—for what? 

Others accuse our nation of feeling “self- 
righteous” because not in the great embroilment, 
We have too many reasons for dissatisfaction 
with ourselves for that. The horrors of peace 
as disclosed in our census rival the horrors of 
war. They attract less attention because spread 
over more years. In our past nothing in 
authentic history equals our waste of natural re- 
sources by individuals seeking wealth under @ 
government promoting its accumulation, with 
mutual indifference to rights of the unborn ap- 
parently as great as to rights of North American 
Indians, for whose wrongs we thereby receive 
punishment. Reckless economic waste con- 
tinues. It has meant vast individual fortunes, 
increasing numbers around the poverty line, ex- 
ploitation of the masses, government by an 
oligarchy, not by all the people. 

When other civilizations are being questioned 
we are doomed if we do not recognize our own 
weaknesses. They are best measured in terms 
of human life. The census does this. In a 
decade of peace our people die bv hundreds of 
thousands from preventable diseases, suffer by 
millions from preventable illnesses ; endure, again 
by millions, preventable accidents. Our mortality 
rates of the very young are two and three times 
those in certain other countries. The prevent- 
able physical handicaps afflicting three-fourths 
of school children usually begin under parental 
care, and usually are continued and added to 
during school years, except under efficient 
medical inspection, which is very rare. Our 
mentally defective multiply at faster than average 
rates. The next generation is likely to have @ 
larger burden of their support, robbing the nor- 
mal, as we do, to provide for degenerates whose 
creation we allow and who are already estimated 
in the millions. These are logical results of the 
ideal of “the rights of the individual” over- 
shadowing humanity’s rights. 

All this I have been recalling to mind is obvi- 
ous, that, if humanity is to survive, individualism 
and nationalism must conform to laws of racial 
well-being. The only men and women society 
needs are those whose living betters the childret 
that are and are to be. Acceptance of | this 
standard is urgent. That nations are being ex- 
terminated in our own life-span reminds us that 
nations usually have had but a few hundred years 
of existence; that the length of life and power 
of our own country depends absolutely on what 
the living do for the next generation—delivet- 
ing to them their inheritances of life and of em- 
vironment not only no worse than received, but 
improved. Our books are audited by the Bu- 
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reau of the Census, whose reports hitherto give 
grave cause for serious thought. 

The evils of peace involve the whole people. 
Their prevention is determinedly thwarted by or- 
ganized and unorganized individualism. Discon- 
tent with civilization under existing ideals is 
shown in grim and extended contests between 
labor and capital There is unrest in the 
churches, in education, both accused of being un- 
fairly influenced by wealth. Coercion of truth 
by money interests is as dangerous as coercion 
by violence. This is the risk in foundations that 
people are resenting. It is one of the objec- 
tions to great cities whose abnormal crowding 
produces abnormal conditions and their abnor- 
mal treatments that great wealth—abnormal 
too—advertises, influencing the whole country, 
leveling to expediency for commercial considera- 
tions standards and ideals that more wholesome 
environment creates and makes possible. This 
enlightened discontent is, like war itself, con- 
fession of failure, confession that peace such as 


_we have had is not the kind of peace humanity 


wants. 
It is said that democracy is on trial. Democracy 
has not existed—it cannot be on trial: Gov- 


ernment that. excludes from representation half 
the adult population because of sex, and possibly 
more than half the remaining adults because in 
so-called minorities (where all progress begins) 
is a vast oligarchy. It exhibits the imperfec- 
tions that all forms of tyranny have always ex- 
hibited. The unrest of these unrepresented 
people is helping urge the saving ideal of a better 
next generation. Neither democracy nor rights 
of individuals are ideals, as commonly claimed. 
They can be used as agents in establishing what 
appears to be the Creator’s proffered possibility 
—a better human race. 

For many months public attention has been 
occupied with plans for an international trade 
after the war such as has never been known. 
Competition is devised on a scale unprecedented. 
All signs point to even mightier preparations 
under the surface. The renewed struggle for 
wealth has all the world for an arena. Especi- 
ally it has South America with its millions of In- 
dians and half castes, some of them in all prob- 
ability with qualities desirable to conserve in the 
racial inheritance, as had older peoples that have 
been exterminated under individualism and na- 
tionalism. The resources of South American 
forests, waters and soils have hardly been 
sampled. Conditions promise a repetition of our 
colonial and early national history whose crimes 
are not yet outgrown. 

To help on this commercial world war public 
education plans commercial, trade, industrial 
Classes, encouraged by federal and local assist- 
ance, and strongly seconded by business inter- 
ests. But thrift, commerce, wealth that injure 
the living and through them the next generation 
experience proves is undesirable. Unless some 
higher ideal directs them we can expect nothing 
better than we have had. We may well expect 
wors€—our powers for good and evil are greater. 
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On the other hand, demand is definite that we 
have a new kind of péace in whieh the race—not 
merely some of its living individuals—shall 
thrive. It comes from various honest and trust- 
worthy sources, not always expressed in the same 
terms, nor professing the same immediate ob- 
ject, but when analyzed all converging to one 
ideal—a better next generation. Experts in re- 
search and specialists in experimentation, com- 
missions and surveys, studies and reports, maga- 
zines and newspapers, forums and mass meet- 
ings are presenting statements of wrongs, ac- 
counts of remedies under way, under considera- 
tion, asking consideration, or proved ineffective. 

The more we learn of our mistakes, the 
farther back in the lives of children many are 
traced. Their susceptible organization stores in- 
fluences more lastingly and deeply, whether bacilli 
of tuberculosis, or effects of cruelty, selfishness, 
ignorance. During these highly sensitive years, 
as during prenatal life, the child’s development 
is wholly in the hands of parents, its heredity 
also. Education omits preparation for this most 
critical business of life—making a human before 
school age. A hundred years ago teachers and 
nurses, like parents today, had only picked-up 
knowledge. Half a century ago preparation of 
the first two was under way. Today prepara- 
tion for the responsibilities of parents is begin- 
ning, largely through insistence of women backed 
by statistics from the census. 

We think economicly—we need to think 
biologically. To an audience of biologists this 
statement would have certain definite meaning. 
It would mean such actual educational experi- 
ences that there remains in consciousness or sub- 
consciousness a composite of details convinc- 
ing the individual that life is a racial trust, that 
the quality of the next generation is the supreme 
test of human worth. But society is cultivating 
humans’ without preparation in elementary 
science of life and with ambitions for economic 
competitions and successes. It is a law of mind 
that we do not appreciate until we understand. 
We shall always abuse life until we understand 
at least its essential laws. That every decade 
in the United States four million children die 
under five years of age, more than half of whom 
we could save if we would, should seem more 
humiliating than European carnage through half 
a decade of passion. The deepest impression 
our holocaust makes is when we put it in dol- 
lars, of which more is understood than of the de- 
preciation of the race by loss of family strains 
and of the waste of motherhood and fatherhood. 
Not all children who die are inferior—we have 
no proof for thinking that even the majority 
are. 

Not only the need and the demand, but the 
opportunity for teaching racial responsibilities 
is greater than ever before. The recent exten- 
sion of public school teaching to those who are 
not in regular grades, both children and adults, 
and increasing extra-mural instruction by col- 
leges and universities are partly stimulated by 
demands of parents for help in their duties. This 
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and the admirable work of the Department of 
Agriculture afford the opportunity. To assist 
‘each age in its special activities will pay in the 
end if, and only if the ideal of a better next 
generation dominates present economic ideals of 
those urging vocational and extension instruc- 
tion. Eight hours of labor daily, forty to sixty 
weekly, or less, leaves more than three times as 
‘many hours without the protection of our great- 
est blessing—work. It is in unoccupied intervals 
that most of the crimes against the race are com- 
mitted. Spending wisely is harder than earning. 
Society does not profit when its educational prod- 
‘uct earns twenty-five dollars a week and, for ex- 
‘ample, chooses a mate whose father was a 
‘moron. 

The National Council of Education has a great 
‘opportunity to serve, and a great duty to use it. 
With vision of the future, understanding past 
failings and present resources, the Council can 
help establish another peace whose ideal of a 


better next generation shall prevail over 
existing _fo'lies. To deliberately adopt 
the policy of teaching concrete facts 


making real to individuals that each holds an 
actual trust from an infinite past to an infinite 
future—it can be impressed even in kindergar- 
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tens—would be the greatest help to morals that 


exists. Probably the commonest trouble with 
young people, and with older also, is that they 
see no reason for being, no mission, no real re- 
sponsibility; believe that what they do is of no 
consequence to anyone but themselves. This 
can be disproved more convincingly than most 
false assertions by those who know how to do it 
correctly. The Council should aid by all means 
in its power the making of teachers who know 
how. It should have a committee to study ways 
and means of doing this. 

If we may indulge in fancy, with this ideal the 
ancient East and the new West are coming to- 
gether; the East with its ancestor worship, a 
not wholly unworthy inspiration, measured by the 
graces of its civilization; the United States said to 
have a child worship, much of it vague sentiment, 
much sensational and harmful. When society 
through education fulfills its duty to give each 
age according to its -needs truths unifying 
ancestors and descendants with the living— 
the meeting of East and West promises an era 
of loftier purpose with achievements more en- 
duringly satisfying.—-Read in the National Coun- 
cil of Education at Detroit February 22, 1916. 


THE INDIANA CENTENNIAL AND INDIANA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


A circle of boys and girls were standing in 
front of an old log-schoolhouse in Indiana a 
century ago. It was the recess hour. But the 
children had stopped their play; and they were 
eagerly listening to the earnest words of a long- 
haired, long-bearded, bright-eyed man. He car- 
ried a bag of botanical specimens, which he was 
explaining in so interesting a way that the 
teacher came out to listen and was charmed. 

But when Rafinesque saw the teacher join 
the listeners, he packed up his bag and promptly 
walked away. ~The children thought that it was 
the same fear of the austere teacher which they 
themselves felt that took the distinguished 
naturalist off. It transpired, however, that this 
was not the reason. Rafinesque was a prophet 
of the future and he entertained little respect for 
the public schools and teachers of his time. 

His feeling would be different now, for In- 
diana has wonderful schools and a magnificent 
teaching corps. But in those days, not only the 
buildings and the equipment, but the teaching 
was of a primitive type. The teaching standard 
was not erudition, but muscle. School sanitation 
and laboratory equipment were unknown in the 
low leg schoolhouses with greased-paper windows, 
shelves for desks and benches for seats of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Indiana was admitted into the Union in 1816. 
It is now celebrating its centennial as a state, 
and pointing with just pride to its rise and de- 
velopment. 


The schools are the best measure of the true 
growth of a state. Before its birth into state- 
hood, Indiana had no collection of books large 
enough to be called a library, and with one ex- 
ception no school or college worthy the name. 
Though there were nearly 65,000 people in the 
state, there was little or no wealth as yet, and 
culture had to wait. 


The makers of the original constitution of In- 
diana and the founders of the state had, how- 
ever, keen recognition of the importance of edu- 
cation to a self-governing people. 


Nearly thirty years before, in the Territorial 
Ordinance of 1787, it was declared “the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged”; in the 
law of 1804 a square mile of land in each town 
ship of thirty-six square miles was reserved as a 
basis for a permanent school fund; in 1806 the 
first public school, “Vincennes University,” was 
authorized; and under the first constitution of 
1816 a general system of education was proposed 
in Indiana. 


The popular prejudice against free schools, 
politics and private interests delayed, but did not 
prevent development. And some good friends 
of public education from other states came to 
help. Foremost among these were Professof 
Caleb Mills (a graduate of Dartmouth and of 
Andover, Mass.), who had become professor of 
English at Wabash College (just established in 
Crawfordsvi'le); and Judge Benjamin Parke (a 
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SUPERINTENDENT F. M. LONGENECKER AND THE SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


native of New Jersey), who had lived in Indiana 
since 1800, and was a life-long champion of pub- 
lic schools. Judge Parke established teachers’ 
examinations and state control over public 
schools at a time when the common idea was 
that parents -should choose those who were to 
train their children. At that time illiteracy was 
prevalent in Indiana, and even Congressmen 
could not read nor write. And as to teachers’ quali- 
fications, the story is related of one Latin 
teacher who when cornered and asked for the 
translation of the well-known maxim “De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum” (“nothing but good of 
the dead’) wrote: “There is nothing left of the 
dead but bones.” 

When the new constitution of 1851 not only 
proposed, but ordered the establishment of pub- 
lic schools, public sentiment had risen in In- 
diana (due in a measure to jibes at the 
“Hoosiers” as ignorant, uncouth and _ stupid) 
stimulating to action. The organized movement 
began in 1873 with the appointment of county 
superintendents. Today Indiana has 500,000 
children in elementary schools, 50,000 in second- 
ary schools, over 6,000 students in normal 
schools and over 10,000 in colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Of the higher educational enrollment the 
nucleus of public education in Indiana, Vin- 
cennes University (1806), has a total of 250 stu- 
dents; Indiana State University at Bloomington 
(founded in 1824) has nearly 2,500 men and 
women students; Hanover (Presbyterian, 
founded in 1872) has a_ thousand enrolled; 
Wabash College (1832) has 320 students; Frank- 
lin’ (1834), 200; De Pauw University (183%, 


Methodist) has 1,000; Concordia (Lutheran 
1839), 300; The University of Notre Dame (1842, 
Roman Catholic), 1,000; Earlham (Friends, 1847), 
400; Butler (Christian, 1855), 400, and Purdue 
(the second state university, 1874) nearly 2,000 
students. 

The total expenditure for public schools in In- 
diana at last report was nearly $19,500,000, or 
eighty-six cents on each $100 of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property of about one and a 
half billion dollars. The estimated value of 
school property is nearly fifty millions. And the 
average teacher’s salary is $71 per month, about 
ten dollars a month more than is paid in Ohio 
and Michigan, and less than Illinois. De Pauw 
University enjoys the income from a million and 
a half of endowment funds; Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, from $800,000; Indiana State Univer- 
sity and Wabash College from $750,000 each; 
and Purdue University leads the state with 
bgildings valued at $1,250,000, the grand total 
of investment in Indiana colleges and universities 
being over fifteen million dollars. 

Great educational distinction has come re- 
cently to Indiana as the scene of operations for 
the working out of the William Wirt or Gary, 
Indiana, plan, which has attracted wide attention 
and considerable emulation as a scheme of prac- 
tical education. 

It is claimed for the Indiana school law that 
(with its various amendments and additions) it 
is the best common school law ever given to any 
state or country. However that may be, it is 
certain that Indiana since statehood has made 
a big contribution to the development of the 
colossal public school system of the nation, 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN HARRISBURG 


This- season Harrisburg had a _ remarkable 
celebration of fifteen years of achievement, and 
Superintendent Downes used the occasion for 
a study of the schools. 

In the school year 1899-1900 the average 
daily attendance in the schools was 6,809; in the 
year 1914-1915, 9,562, an increase of forty per 
cent. in fifteen years. The number of high 
school students increased from 615 to 1,379, or 
124 per cent. The number of teachers increased 
from 190 to 308, or sixty-two per cent. The 
average salary of male teachers in 1900 was 
$83.10: in 1915, $131.15, an increase of fifty- 
eight per cent. The average salary of female 
teachers during the same period increased from 
$49.28 to $73.90, or fifty per cent. The total ex- 
penditure for schools fifteen years ago was 
$184,661.83; last year it was $451,036.41, an in- 
crease of 144 per cent. The assessed valuation 
has increased 105 per cent. during this period; 
the value of school property, now $1,450,000, 
ninety-four per cent.; the number of school 
buildings twelve per cent., and the number of 
schoolrooms sixty-three per cent. The aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, based on the 
total number of teachers, was fifty-one in 1900. 
as against thirty-seven in 1915, a reduction of 
twenty-seven per cent. 


In November, 1900, manual training for boys 
was introduced in the Central High School. The 
work was options] and was taken that year by 
140 students. The introduction of this work, 
the demand for it on the part of the students, 
and the success of it, led four years later to the 
establishment of the Technical High School. 

In 1901, a school for delinquents was organ- 
ized. A system of physical education was 
adopted during the same year. In 1902 tele- 
phones were installed in all of the principal 
school buildings. In September, 1903, the pres- 
ent Teachers’ Training School was established. 
with eleven students. In September, 1904, the 
Technical High School began its work. The 
total enrollment for the year was eighty-seven 

During the same year the Camp Curtin 
School was completed at a cost of $108,000. 
This is the largest elementary school in the dis- 
trict, containing twenty-four classrooms. It 
was thought by many that the erection of so 
large a building on the outskirts of the city was 
an inexcusable waste of public funds. For 
several years past, however, the entire plant has 
been occupied and is at the present time greatly 
overcrowded with more than 1,000 pupils. 

The first high school orchestra was organized 
in the fall of 1904, as was also the card system 
of discipline, in present use in that institution. 

Since 1900 there has practically been no time 
when important building construction has not 
been under way. Twelve new buildings have 


been erected in practically as many years, at a 
total cost, not including grounds and equipment, 
approximating $800,000; and still another, cost- 
ing $90,000, is under way. More than fifty per 


cent. of the entire value of the school buildings 
of the district is represented by the school con- 
struction since 1902. 

District supervision was begun in the fall of 
1906. Also, night schools for adult colored 
were Organized at this time. 

The year 1907 was marked by the equalization 
of salaries below the high school. An increase 
in the maximum salarv schedule of from seven 
to fifty per cent. made this important change pos- 
sible. 

A retirement plan for teachers was adopted 
in 1908. As a result of this important action, 
twentv-two teachers of long service or phvsi- 
cally incapacitated are now being cared for bv 
the district, in reward for their faithfulness, and 
the sum of $45,000 has accumulsted in the re- 
tirement fund. Harrisburg was the first city in 
Pennsylvania to take advantage of state legis- 
lation on this subject, and one of the first cities 
in the country to care for its aged and incapaci- 
tated teachers. 

Medical inspection was also organized 
officially in the fall of 1908, with the employ- 
ment of physician and nurse. Here, too, we find 
Harrisburg in the van of progressive move- 
rents; this city being the second city in the 
commonwealth to inaugurate medical inspection, 
end the first city in the state, and one of the 
first in the country, to include, in connection with 
this important work, the services of a salaried 
nurse. At the ,resent time two physicians and 
two nurses are employed. 

During this eventful year; 1908, Pa- 
tron’s Day was inaugurated in the schools, a 
detention school for delinquent juveniles was 
orened, and the Vernon School, costing $50,- 
000. was completed and dedicated. 

Salaries were again advanced in the year 1909- 
1910; half pay, with certain time limitations, for 
teachers when ill was provided; fire drills were 
rendered thoroughly efficient in all schools. 

In the fall of 1910, a special school for men- 
tally deficient prpils was opened, the city again 
becoming, by this action, a pioneer in educa- 
tional progress. At the same time, when only 
five American cities maintained such schools, 
two special schools were opened for unusually 
gifted pupils and were continued with eminent 
success down to the current year. 

In the year 1911 all technical high school 
courses and the commercial course in the Cen- 
tral High School were extended to four years, 
departmental work was introduced in some of 
the grammar schools, model schools were ex- 
tended in the Teachers’ Training School, and a 
second school for mentally deficient pupils was 
opened. 

In 1912 an important change was made in 
the matter of conducting the annual transfer of 
pupils, whereby the various principals were 
given certain authority and prestige due them, 
and the work of transferring pupils facilitated. 

In Sepvember of the same year, the first opens 
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air school was organized. Here unfortunate 
pupils suffering with tuberculosis are housed, 
provided with necessary winter dress, nourished 
with wholesome food, provided with medical 
care, and at the same time taught the regular 
branches of the elementary schools. 

The first contribution to the city library was 
made in 1913, and annual contributions have 
been continued to the present. A new and 
much improved salary schedule for teachers was 
adopted in the same year, a second open-air 
school was organized, university extension work 
begun by the teachers, and parent-teachers’ as- 
sociations formed. A total of eleven parent- 
teachers’ organizations are now maintained in 
various school buildings. 

In 1914 district supervision was extended, the 
number of supervisors being increased from two 
to five. The Central High School course was 
completely revised. In this revision a course 
in household economy was provided for. An 
adviser for high school girls was chosen, and a 
beginning was made in the matter of vocational 
guidance. 

Dental inspection, with two salaried dentists 
in charge, was also begun in 1914. 


LIKABLE QUALITIES IN TEACHERS 

What kind of teacher do most high school pu- 
pils like? The Sphinx is about the only adult who 
could answer the question. 

But let the students answer it once. Superin- 
tendent J. O. Engleman of Decatur, Illinois, in a 
surprisingly interesting “survey,” which was con- 
ducted without outside “experts,” asked 800 stu- 
dents of his high school to write answers to 
this :— 

“As you think over the teachers who have been 
or still are most helpful to you, tell the qualities 
which make the strongest appeal to you.” 

The answers he summarizes in the fiftieth an- 
nual report of the Decatur Board of Education, as 
follows :— 

When Burns wrote 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us” 
he voiced a universal need. But while the need is 
universal, perhaps, as teachers we standin specia! 
need of just such power, and especially the power 
to see ourselves as our pupils see us. Such a 
vision would not always be flattering to us, but it 
might be wholesome. 

About 550 of our students replied to the in- 
vitation—“As you think over the teachers who 
have been or still are most helpful to you, tell the 
qualities in them which make the strongest appeal 
to you.” 

Almost every conceivable characteristic has 
made its appeal to some student. Even obvious 
weaknesses, as measured by adult standards, have 
ina few cases been the conspicuously pleasing 
qualities, though this is rare. For example, one 
Student was most favorably impressed with the 
fact that one of his teachers smokes. Another 
candidly admits that “one does dislike studying 
under a paragon of all virtues.” But these are 
exceptions, Nearly all students are discrimina- 


ting enough to recognize good qualities as such, 
but their sense of relative values is very different 
from that of many teachers. Scholarship does. 
not awe, and pedagogical practices are not unduly 
impressive. Only eighteen students name the 
teacher’s knowledge of his subject as the im- 
pressive quality. Two others stress the fact that 
their teachers were “very learned.” 

On the other hand 130 specify “willingness to 
help me,” as the striking quality; “patience” was 
named 85 times; “kindness,” 80 times; “clear- 
ness,” 35; “sense of humor,” 32; “understanding 
of students,” 24; “firmness,” 21; “impartiality,” 24; 
“cheerfulness,” 19, and “pleasantness,”’ 19; “ability 
to make work interesting,” 21; “sincerity,” 14; 
“sympathy,” 16. In other words, students like 
teachers for exactly the same reason that men and 
women are liked by groups of their fellows out 
in the world in other relations. 

No amount of learning and no amount of “pro- 
fessional training,” though each is a sine qua non, 
can atone for a lack of the human touch, and the 
virtues which endear people to their associates in 
ordinary walks of life. The most scholarly teach- 
ers, employing the most skillful methods, meas- 
ured by coldly intellectual standards, must largely 
fail to get desired results if they fail to bring or 
beget the right emotional atmosphere in the school 
room, Emotional warmth is just as essential to 
the growth of ideas as physical warmth is to 
growth of plants. Frost is as much to be avoided 
in the schoolroom as in the garden. 

Dignity, culture, correctness of speech, modesty, 
politeness, beauty, thoroughness, exactness, quiet- 
ness—these are other qualities nameda few times, 
but where possessed, even in large degree, they 
have not impressed the rank and file of studeats 
as they have adults generally. 

Finally, it may be said that teachers should 
strive no less for scholarship and skill in the tech- 
nique of classroom instruction, even if students 
do tend to minimize the importance of these quali- 
fications ;but the large place pupils give in their 
esteem to the more personal and social qualities 
of teachers is evidence that we miss our oppor- 
tunity to be of largest service “unless we adjust 
ourselves to this fact, and become attractive rather 
than repellent in our relations with our students, 
to the very largest degree that it is possible for 
us to attain. 


ROCHESTER AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

A recent article in the Journal of Education 
is confirmatory as to the abiding character of 
this new feature of the school system and as to 
their strength in meeting changing conditions. 
All innovations in methods of instruction are 
quickly followed by those who do not compre- 
hend the scope or the reasons involved in such 
departures from long-accepted methods. It is 
enough for such imitators that superintendents of 
high standing have adopted them. That being 
established it is no longer a question with such 
imitators whether a measure exactly fits the con- 
ditions of their community. 

There are others who take no step in educa- 
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KANSAS, EDUCATIONALLY 
The second annual report of the State Board 
of Education—Edward T. Hackney of Welling- 
ton, Cora G. Lewis of Kinsley and E. W. Hock 
of Marion—makes exceedingly interesting and 
instructive reading. Its clear, concise, attrac- 
tively phrased statements of conditions that are 

vital make an unusual official document. 
In three years the enrollment in the univer- 


sity, college and three normal schools has in- 
creased from 10,303 to 13,673, again of 3,370 or 


thirty-three per cent. 

The demonstration of the efficiency of women 
advisers in all state educational institutions is 
most gratifying. 

“These advisers have been a great help in 
advising and assisting the young women and 
in leading and directing the social activities of 
the students. One of the valuable features in 
the life of the students at the university has been 
the establishment of social functions in which all 
the students participate. They are very suc- 
cessful and do much to make the institution more 
democratic. They have broken down the lines 
between the rich and the poor and have established 
a feeling of fellowship among all classes of stu- 
dents. Functions of like nature are events of 
all the other institutions. The Board is trying to 
arrange for a series of educational lectures for 
young women students that will help them to 
better understand themselves and their life re- 
lations. These lectures will be given to women 
students by a woman and will be of such high 
character that new reverence for the responsi- 
bilities of life will open before the vision of 
those hearing them. They will, in a measure, 
prepare for life problems, and safeguard by 
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teaching as to the dangers of ignorance.” 

Special and extended attention is given to 
music at the state schools. 

“The ideal of the music department at the Em- 
poria Normal is to train the public school 
teachers to as great a degree of professional 
proficiency as possible in the field to be covered, 
The greatest work to be done in Kansas in a 
musical way is with the children in the public 
schools. The great opportunity is there, with a 
mass of raw material to be moulded into a musical 
state. This great normal has appreciated its 
opportunity. Lhe teachers who go out from 
this school realize that the golden age of service 
is here, and will be always on the lookout to 
help in a musical way in their communities, and 
quick to utilize their resources in providing ar- 
tistic entertainment. Courses oi study have 
been formulated for the teachers, leading to the 
greatest possible uses of music in every town, 
and the development of musical energy in the 
public schools of Kansas. 


“The Manual Training Normal School at Pitts- 
burg is making a great effort to evangelize its 
community musically, and to make music a part 
of its educational and social salvation. It has 
utilized to an unusual degree the talent of the 
community, and hopes to develop the musical 
abilities of the many. foreign-born citizens, giving 
recognition to their different musical interests. 
Givic concerts for the future are planned, where 
programs of the music of their countries will be 
rendered. A band, an orchestra and a large 
chorus lend color and interest to the normal so- 
cial life. 


“The new musical department at the Fort Hays 
Normal School in one year proved what may be 
done with effort. It grew until it outgrew itself, 
and its musical achievements the first year were 
such as few schools in larger towns accomplished. 
Fort Hays is teaching students to undertake 
musical enterprises in their schools, and train- 
ing them to be leaders in western Kansas. 
Pageantry will be given some attention the 
coming year as a part of the regular work. 
Music in the form of faculty and student recitals, 
and large productions by the school, play a part 
in the cultivation of student taste, and form the 
chief interest of this training school for teachers. 
Through it many a western Kansas community 
will find itself in possession of a musical soul. 

“The new vision of music as a home-saving, 
home-building, civilizing influence will stimulate 
all the students to lend a hand to make it a big 
success. Kansas has thought too much in the 
past in terms of the material; and no wonder, 
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with her wealth of gtairi, cattle and merchan- 
dise of all kinds. Now she is ready to take 
things for granted, and use them for a redirected 
effort to bring the higher values of life into the 
education of her young people. 

“The music school at the university is now on 
the same professional basis as the schools of 
law, engineering and medicine. Fifteen credits 
are allowed for collegiate courses in the 
School of Music on the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Through the extension division of the 
university good music will be carried to the 
people, and through the community effort they 
will be stimulated to create a musical atmos- 
phere of their own.” 

There are 2,571 Kansans taking correspon- 
dence courses in these five institutions. 

The weak spot in the report is a certain ele- 
ment of boasting that their professors teach for 
less salary than they could get elsewhere and 
this while every official Kansan boasts that 
it ts the most prosperous state in the Union. 
Cheapness and prosperity do not look well as 
twins. 

Kansas makes a good showing in this report 
and in several paragraphs it calls upon the peo- 
ple of Kansas to higher ideals. It says with 
heroic frankness that “Kansas has thought too 
much in the past in terms of the material.” 

A great vision is suggested to Kansans by this 
report, and this Board bids fair to place an en- 
tirely new halo upon the brow of their state. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
The Department of Education of the Boy 
Scouts of America will be under the supervision 
of a committee of five, consisting of Dr. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks of the New York University, 
chairman; Dean James E. Russell, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia; Dr. Norman E. Richardson 
of Boston University. These men will add to 
their number men in universities who have mani- 

fested a lively interest in the movement. 

It is proposed to definitely delegate to this 
committee, supervision of all work of an educa- 
tional character, involving the principles and 
methods of pedagogy, arising from the develop- 
ment of the Boy Scout scheme. This is to be 
interpreted as meaning that no matter of this 
character will be definitely acted upon by the 
executive board or any of the executive officers 
without first securing from the active committee 
on education, a report with a recommendation. 

It is proposed to furnish the committee with 
an executive officer who will be known as the 
“Director of the Department of Education,” 
whose responsibility will be to promote or give 
expression to policies and principles of an edu- 
cational character insofar as have had the speci- 
fic approval of the committee on education. 


This official shall work in co-operation with the 
executive officer of the Boy Scouts of America 
and shall be a member of the general staff of the 
national headquarters. He shall submit, not 
less than Once a month, a report to edch meém- 
ber of this committee, and shall meet with them 
as frequently as, in the opinion of the committee, 
is desirable. 

It is proposed that the committee on education 
shall immediately concern itself with the prepara- 
tion of literature setting forth principles and 
methods of education as applied to the Boy 
Scout program. It shall also give immediate 
attention to the preparation of such literature 
and other helps as will make available to educa- 
tional leaders, information concerning the educa- 
tional aspects of the Boy Scout movement and 
practical suggestions showing how the Boy 
Scout movement can be used to supplement the 
work of general education and utility of the 
movement as a supplement to the limited school- 
room opportunity for character development. 


Gos 
THE DIXIE HIGHWAY 


Over $1,765,200 has been expended in six months 
on the Dixie highway in fifty counties. This is only 
a foretaste of what will be accomplished, as 
these counties are preparing to spend $6,931,000 
within the next twelve months. These represent 
less than a third of the total number of counties. 
Using a multiple of three you have an estimate 
of over $5,300,000 spent on the highway to date, 
and over $20,793,000 to be expended. 

The reports by states show that in seven out 
of eighteen counties in Kentucky there has been 
expended $135,000. In Ohio eight counties out 
of twelve and not including Hamilton county, of 
which Cincinnati is the county seat, there has 
been expended $388,000. Five counties out of 
twenty-two in Florida spent $601,000 on the 
Dixie highway in the last six months. Six 
counties out of eighteen in Tennessee spent 
$173,000. Four counties out of five in Illinois, 
and not including Cook county, spent $252,000 
in the last six months, while ten counties out of 
twenty-four in Georgia spent $95,000. And yet 
this large expenditure is only a small propor- 
tion of the expenditure to be made, as many of 
the counties have merely made preparations for 
going to work on their sections of the highway, 
and their money will not be available until later. 

The bond issues which have been voted in the 
state of Florida alone during the past six 
months are in excess of $6,000,000. 


WOMEN AS SURVEYORS 


The Woman’s Municipal League, New York 
City—Mrs. H. A. Stimpson, president,—has en- 
tered upon municipal surveying in earnest. Miss 
Agnes de Lima is executive secretary, with 
offices at 42 West 39th Street, New York, and 
she is more than willing to answer any questions 
regarding their plans and purpose. 

The two main purposes are:— 

To maintain an educational centre where 
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women may come as individuals or as members 
of civic organizations to obtain current informa- 
tion about all departments of city government. 

To offer opportunity to all members of the 
League to participate directly in effecting needed 
reforms in the special fields of public education 
and public health and wherever else timely action 
must be taken. 

The League is planning a series of confer- 
ences with officials of all the leading city depart- 
ments. The standing committees of the League 
which keep in touch with the work of the various 
city departments will take charge in turn of the 
particular conferences in which they are inter- 
ested. Among the suggested conferences are 
the following: A pension system for city em- 
ployees, the city as shopper, educational 
courses for city workers, home rule, unemploy- 
ment—the city’s responsibility, how Father 
Knickerbocker keeps house—special problems 
in snow removal, the smoke nuisance, the new 
incinerator plant, etc., reducing fire risks and a 
preventive health program. 

They have a school survey blank which it 
would be well for every superintendent, principal 
and school board member to possess, and the 
leaflets issued by the Women’s Municipal 
League of the City of New York are among the 
best educational documents yet published regard- 
ing the “present crisis” in that great city. 


SCHOOL SERVICE 


School service work in Wisconsin is attra-t- 
ing attention. It might attract attention be- 
cause it had its origin in Wisconsin. It is cer- 
tainly attracting attention because of the posi- 
tive need which it fills. This school service is 
a new thing. The idea of service is not new. 
The thought of normal schools, state depart- 
ments of education, universities and colleges ex- 
tending help to teachers and to school boards is 
not new. The school service as an organized 
agency for rendering constant help to teachers 
and board members is the new feature of the 
plan. 

Normal schools have given time and attea- 
tion to the matter of extending help to teachers 
in service. County and state superintendents 
have accomplished much along this line. Wis- 
consin has experimented in making this work 
the function of an organized bureau. Recently 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary has made school 
service work part of his office. 

School service is a form of extension work. 
It involves receiving and answering questions of 
teachers. It gives suggestions to members of 
school boards, women’s clubs and _parent- 
teachers’ associations. It gets in touch with citi- 
zens and helpsthem to understand the condi- 
tions and needs of their schools. It keeps 
teachers posted in the use of bulletins and sup- 
plies them with any special information desired 
along educational lines. It does not wait for the 
individual teacher to guess that a question will 
be answered if sent in, but it gets in touch with 
teachers, board members and citizens and in- 
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vites questions. Details of this work in Wiscon- 
sin can be secured by writing State Superintend- 
ent C. P. Cary, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Miss Janet R. Rankin, who is now school 
service secretary in the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction, worked out and experi- 
mented with the idea of school service as an or- 
ganized and aggressive effort in this phase of 
education. A school service bureau was or- 
ganized in the River Falls State Normal School 
during the year 1914-1915 with a clientele of 
2,000 teachers of Western Wisconsin. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that the state super- 
intendent decided to extend the scope of the work 
to the entire state by making school service a 
feature of the work of his office. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


March was a_ vigorous month  educa- 
tionally in North Dakota. The State Agricul- 
tural College at Fargo has seen President J, 
H. Worst, a vigorous leader for more than 
twenty years, retire, and Professor F. E. Ladd, 
for a quarter of a century the head of the de- 
partment of chemistry and one of the most in- 
tense men in educational circles, succee’s him. 

Superintendent C. C. Root, for several years 
superintendent of schools at the capital city, Bis- 
marck, has resigned, and will probably seek the 
county superintendency in that county. His sue- 
cessor is Superintendent J. Maurice Martin, now 
of Huron, South Dakota. 

Dr. W. E. Hoover, for a dozen years super- 
intendent of schools at Fargo, has resigned and 
is offering himself as a candidate for the posi- 
tion of state superintendent of public instruction. 
Superintendent Arthur Deamer, La Porte, Indi- 
ana, succeeds Dr. Hoover. 

State Superintendent Taylor declined to be a 
candidate for re-election, and Mr. McDonald, 
rural school specialist of the state department, 
and Mr. Hoover have made the contest for the 
nomination which apparently means _ election. 

It is announced that the report of commission 
appointed under direction of the United States 
Bureau of Education to make a survey of the 
intra-ifstitutional relations of State Educational 
Institutions will soon be ready. This commis- 
sion consists of Dr. W. T. Bawden, Dr. Lewis 
F. Coffman and Dr. E. D. Craighead. The re- 
port is now being formulated in Washington. 


The Cleveland test of more than 2,000,000 in- 
dividual spellings should set to rest forever one 
of the foolish discussions of the ages, for it is as 
clear as mid-day that “children spell just as well 
in sentences as in lists, and just as well in lists 
as in sentences.” 


Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh has officially 
entered the lists as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. All school people 
wish him success. 


We believe in the Boy Scout movement without 
any reservation and in the ability and wisdom of 
James E. West. the chief scout executive, 
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ROCHESTER AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Continued from page 377. 


tional progress until all arguments for and 
against the new departure have been thoroughly 
canvassed. Imitation may be the _ sincerest 
flattery, but mere imitation is entitled to little 
respect. The painter who declared that he 
mixed his paints “with brains” set the example 
for all those who are striving to open up new 
paths in the educational field. 

The fever for being among the first to adopt 
new ideas without consideration of prevailing 
conditions, the putting in practice of inchoate 
theories just because some larger community 
with a wholly different environment has attempted 
them may bring havoc instead of ensuing suc- 
cess. A careful superintendent is more like the 
architect who draws his plan to the inch and is 
never satisfied unless he has tested it over and 
over again before embarking in the actual work 
of construction. 

It is not so many years since a certain educa- 
tional “method” swept the country like a prairie 
fire and today there are none so.-poor to do it 
reverence. So do educational theories rise and 
fall. It cannot be too strongly urged, also, that 
the dangers that menace educational departures 
are more than ever present the higher up these 
experiments are attempted. 


Superintendent Weet of Rochester, N. Y., has 
entered upon the question of Junior high schools 
in a manner that all who are familiar with the 
high standing of the Rochester schools would 
expect. 

With him the formula carefully thought out 
came first, and no architect, artist or designer 
ever more carefully made the plans for their 
work than did Superintendent Weet for his. If 
any one doubts it let him procure from him the 
draft showing the reasons for putting his plans 
into practice, what is attempted and what is 
finally accomplished. Then let him talk with the 
grammar school principals and learn of their en- 
thusiasm for the new arrangement. 

The definiteness with which the courses of 
certain pupils can be predetermined and the re- 
sults foreseen where the outcome has hitherto 
been attended with much uncertainty is one of 
the comforting assurances following the new 
plan. 

Superintendent Weet feels that he is on sure 
ground and his judgment is confirmed by the 
results found at every step in the new plan so 
carefully and so thoughtfully inaugurated. 

The children and the families alike are benefit- 
ing by the new courses, and it is easily shown 
that there is no waste of time, no misdirected 
energy and no friction in the working out of 
plans for the interests of pupils. A. 


a 


WOMEN AUTHORS 


Nellie B. Allen, author of “Geographical ani 
Industrial Studies,” a series of school bocks 
dealing with Ife industries in each of the conti- 
nents, a six-iook series, is one of the best 
equipped students and teachers of Geography 
among the wcmen of the United States. She is 
a graduate of the Salem State Normal School, and 
hes been a student at Harvard, Cornell and Clark 


_ Universities. She is a member of the National 


Geographical Society, of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, of the Executive Committee of Massa- 
chusetts Branch of National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. She taught at Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia, five vears, has been principal of 
three different schools in Massachusetts, and is 
now at the head of the Geography Department 
of the Fitchburg State Normal School. Address, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miss Maud Parmly, author of one of the most 
popular series of Readers, has been a devoted 
student of art, physical training and biology at 
Cornell, at Harvard and at the University of the 
City of New York. The “Parmly Method of 
Reading” is challenging the attention of 
teachers, superintendents and specialists in edu- 
cation. There are now a First, Second and a 
Third Reader and a Teachers’ Manual. Address, 
Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 

Florence E. Hastings, A. M., Wellesley Co!- 
lege. is the author of “Studies in German 
Words,” and joint author of “A Table of Ger- 
man Nouns.” Miss Hastings is a graduate of 


Wellesley College, and has studied for three 


years in Berlin University, and taught German 
in Grinnell College, before coming to the Ger- 
man Department of Wellesley. 

Elizabeth W. Smith, author of “Modern 
Course in English,” is a native of Georgia, was 
educated in the normal school of Athens, Georgia, 
in the State University of Georgia, the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and the University of Chi- 
cago. She is teaching in the high school of 
Sparta, Georgia. 

Emma Conley, State Inspector of Domestic 
Science, Wisconsin, is the author of “Nutrition 
and Diet” and “Principles of Cooking.” Miss 
Conley was educated in the State Universities of 
West Virginia and of Minnesota. Before her 
promotion to state work she was at the head of 
the Domestic Science work in the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School. 

Florence H. Richards, M. D., author of “Hy- 
giene for -Girls,” is eminently qualified to treat 
the subject, as she has done, sanely and skilfully. 
Dr. Richards is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and has specialized in her brand 
of medicine in many of the medical colleges and 
hospitals of America, and has had an unrivaled op- 
portunity to master her subject by instruction 
and hospital leadership in many of the best 
medical institutions and hospitals of Philadelphia. 


She was in general practice in Philadelphia for ~ 


ten years. She is now medical inspector of Wil- 
liam Penn High School for Girls in Philadelphia, 
where she may be addressed. 


Ada Wilkie Carnell of Buffalo, author of 
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“The Swallow Book,” and of many magazine 
articles, is one of the American women interested 
in education who knows Southern Europe, es- 
pecially Italy, almost like a native, being a member 
of the Societa Dantesca of Florence. Her ad- 
dress is 410 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo. 

M. Louise Baum has been one of the most 
prolific writers of good things in verse, in es- 
says, in music, in geographical science, and one 


of the best translators of songs, operas, 
oratorios and charming ‘books like Ernest 
Candeze’s “Adventures of Grillo.” Some one 


has styled her “the flying buttress” of many pub- 
lishing houses like Ginn & Co., G. Schirmer and 
Oliver Ditson. Few writers are better known in 
Boston. Address, 108 Gainsborough Street, 
Boston. 

Fanny Comstock has specialized in the drama- 
tization for school use of such attractive classics 
as “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” “The 
Lady of the Lake,” and in the authorship of “A 
Dramatic Version of Greek Myths and Hero 
Tales,’ and “A Dickens Dramatic Reader.” 
Miss Comstock is a graduate of the Bridgewater 


Normal School, and has taught in the Castine - 


(Maine) Normal School and the Bridgewater 


Normal School. Address, Hubbardston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Eva F. Buker, joint author of the Buker- 


Felton arithmetics, is head of the Department of 
Mathematics of the Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers. She is a graduate of the Oswego 
Normal School and Bates College. 

“DUTIES” 


Idaho rural school teachers are advised of 
yome of their duties to their communities in an 
uncommonly frank and applicable set of sugges- 
tions compiled for them by Miss Addie M. Ayer 
of the Lewiston, Idaho, State Normal School in 
the “Handbook for Rural Teachers” published 
by the State Board of Education at Boise. 

Here are eight “duties” :— 

1. Visit all homes and get acquainted with the 
patrons. 

2. Study conditions from. all angles so as to 
adapt the school work to the needs of the com- 
munity. 

3. Live in the district seven days in the week 
during the school term. 

4. Keep a school contract unless honorably 
released by trustees. 

5. Be loyal to pupils and patrons. 

6. Conduct yourself outside of school so as to 
win respect for yourself and your profession. 

?. Stay more than one year in a district un- 
less a change means decided professional and 
financial advancement. 

8. Arouse an interest in the school and do 
your part to educate patrons to the need of a 
better school to meet the demands of the pres- 
ent day by 

(a) Urging them to visit schools. 

(b) Loaning them literature to show what is 
being done all over the country for rural 
regeneration, 
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(c) Getting them acquainted with the modern 
methods of teaching. 

(d) Explaining the plan as laid down in this 
handbook, to give a better division of time 
for the school day and school year. 


A TYPICAL SEMI-RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE 
NEAR OROVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


A LETTER AND ITS REPLY 


BY THOMAS C, BLAISDELL 
Dean, School of Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State College 


I recently received the following letter from 
an eighth grade boy. It is here reproduced ex- 
actly as received as far as type can reproduce it. 
The names of course are changed. 

Mt Lebanon Mich. 


; March 8, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 


The 8th Grade of the Elson school has ask me to 
write you and ask you about a sentence in the “Steps 
of English The sentence is “For a man to rich is a 
disgrace” The pupils in our class think that “Rich” 
ought to be an Adverb While the teacher dont know 
wether it is adverb or Attribute complement. Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon. I 

remain Sincerely yours, 


Percy Gordon 
1012 Lemon Ave. 
Mt Lebanon Mich. 
8th Grade. 


I not infrequently receive letters from gram- 
mar grade pupils. This is rather better than the 
average. I answered the letter as follows:— 


State College, Pa., 


= March. 10, 1916. 
Mr. Percy Gordon, 


1012 Lemon Ave., 
Mt. Lebanon, Mich. 
My dear Percy: 
In the sentence “For a man to die rich is a dis- 
grace,” rick is an adjective, an attribute ‘complement 
following the infinitive to die, and modifying the noun 


man. In this sentence the word die is used as. @ 


copula. 

The words commonly used as a copula are all forms 
of thé verb be and of the verb become. Occasionally, 
however, other verbs become copulative in nature, a, 
He died rich, He arrived safe, He felt happy, etc., ete. 

May I say to you that a lad in the eighth grade 
should be able to write a very much better letter than 
the one which you wrote? It would be of much more 
value to your class for your teacher to spend every 
day for the rest of this year in teaching you to write 
letfers, than to spend the time in studying anything 
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PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES, GARFIELD SCHOOL, JOPLIN, Mo. 


in technical grammar. There is some.technical gram- 
mar that pupils inthe eighth grade should know; but 
it is far more important that they should all learn to 
write a letter in perfect form. I am taking the time to 
correct your letter in red ink in order that you may 
see how many errors are in it. May I ask you to say 
to your teacher that I hope she will find time to have 
every boy and girl in the eighth grade write at least 
one hundred letters during the rest of this year? 
Further, may I ask her to mark every letter zero in 
which there is a single error in the letter form? I 
mean by this, every item in the perfect letter form 
should be included, every punctuation mark, and 
every capital letter. 

I thank you for writing me. Will you write me at 
the end of the school year and tell me how many let- 
ters your teacher has required you to write? 

Very truly yours, 
Thos. C. Blaisdell. 

With this answer I returned the letter marked 
in red ink so as to read as follows :— 

1012 Lemon Ave., 
Mt. Lebanon, Mich., 


March 8, 1916. 
Mr. Thos. C. Blaisdell, 


State College, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 
The 8th grade of the Elson school has asked me to 


write and ask you about a sentence in “Steps in Eng- 
lish.” 


The sentence is, “For a man to die rich is a dis- 
grace.” The pupils in our class think that “rich” is an 
adverb, while the teacher doesn’t know whether it is 
an adverb or an adjective used as an attribute com- 
plement. What is it? 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Percy Gordon. 

How is it with your pupils, grammar school 
teacher? If they should write me, what kind of 
letter would they write? Why not test them and 
see whether they can do better than Percy did? 
Will it not be wise for you to have your boys and 
girls write letters during the rest of the school 
year rather than waste time over matters having 
no possible value? Percy could not possibly 
make an error in the oral use of the word “rich.” 
What difference does it make whether it is an 
adverb or an adjective? He did make an error 


in writing it with a capital letter. How much 
wiser for him to learn to write it with a small 
letter! 


Are your pupils getting value returned for the 
time you are giving to the teaching of English? 


A CODE FOR TEACHERS 


It is a recognized fact that rapidly changing social 
conditions are -bringing’into the educational world 
many new problems the solution of which requires ex- 
pert knowledge and skill and the power to assume 
responsibility, The need is imperative for thoughtful 
men and women capable of guiding the development 
of all types of children. Work worthy to be called 
professional demands an unselfish spirit of co-opera- 
tion; it partakes of the nature of social service; it 
must show resourcefulness in meeting constantly 
changing requirements and it must take into consid- 
eration the human interests involved. 

In order to secure unity of purpose and to inspire 
high ideals in the work of education, the Levana Club, 
of Worcester, Mass., adopts the following Code :— 

“Character. We believe that the first qualification 
for the teacher is a character of the highest type. A 
teacher should strive to be absolutely honest in every 
detail of life; to be just and generous; to be free from 
selfishness and jealousy; to see beyond the petty concerns 
of private convenience and pleasure; and to stand for 
what is best in the life of the community. 

Personality. We believe that every teacher should 
cultivate that superior power which unconsciously 
transmits values, attitudes, and ideals, and creates an 
atmosphere of refinement, culture, and dignity. 

Social Relations. We believe that the teacher should 
have an interest in the fundamental problems and 
purposes of modern social life so keen and so vi.al 
that the reaction to the situations of school life and 
classroom instruction will be true to the larger as- 
pirations of the outside world. 

Attitude. (a) We believe that we should give one 
another loyal co-operation, mutual support, and 
deferential treatment in all professional and business 
relations. (b) We believe that both appreciation 
and frank constructive criticism should be given hon- 
estly and kindly, and should be welcomed as a stimu- 
lus to better work. (c) We believe that the teacher s 
attitude towards the pupils should be sympathetic, 
and that the child’s individuality should be respected. 
(d) We believe that our attitude towards teaching 
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should be professional and not commercial; that we 
should put public service before personal gain. (e) 
We believe that each individual teacher should feel a 
personal obligation to maintain a high professional 
standard. 

Organization. We believe that organizations of 
teachers should recognize their responsibility 
towards the whole body, and in taking action should 
regard the honor and credit of the profession. We 
believe that any use of such organizations for selfish 
gain or political control is un-professional. 

Professional Preparation. We believe that ade- 
quate preparation both in scholarship and in profes- 
sional training is necessary that we may invigorate life 
through knowledge and make constant progressive 
adjustments to changing needs. 

Positions. (a) We believe that the recognized basis 
for appointment to-any position should be moral and 
educational worth together with fine personality. (b) 
We believe that it is unprofessional to attempt by 
any means to secure a position which has not been 
declared vacant. (c) We believe that it is unprofes- 
sional for any teacher to use the influence of politi- 
cians, of publishing or supply houses or of any agen- 
cies which may be affected by motives other than 
those of public interest. (d) We believe that a con- 
tract is a business obligation which cannot be set 
aside without the consent of both parties concerned. 


Press and Public. We believe that it is unprofes-: 


sional for a teacher to betray any confidence con- 
cerning the school, the teachers, or the pupils, or to 
make public or give to the press any information 
which should come irom other sources. 


SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION 


The celebration of Shakespeare’s Tercentenary on 
April 23, 1916, finds its biggest and widest stage in the 
public schools. 

Philadelphia school leaders (like those in New 
York, Chicago, Boston and other prominent centres) 
are alive to the opportunity afforded by the anniver- 
sary and for impressing and imparting facts of literary 
and historic importance. 

Superintendent of Schools Garber has outlined a 
Shakespearean program, adaptable to all grades, in- 
cluding interesting incidents or legends of Shakes- 
peare’s childhood, his life at Stratford, and his career 
in London; some account of Queen Elizabeth and 
others of Shakespeare’s contemporaries; the habits 
and customs of the 16th and 17th centuries, etc.; car- 
ried out by talks, readings, recitations, stereopticon 
views, etc.; and in co-operation with the home and 
school associations, the alumni associations, and kin- 
dred groups. Among older pupils the observance 
takes the form of an instructive entertainment, in- 
cluding music, dramatic performances, tableaux and 
country dances. 

Lecture-recitals on the music of Shakespeare’s time 
and of Shakespeare’s theatre, pictorial and critical 
addresses, and recitals in costume from Shakespeare’s 
works are among the features 7of the more formal 
programs. 

The University of Pennsylvania (with Harvard, 
Boston and Columbia, N. Y.,) has made Shakespeare 
the topic of its educational lectures this spring, there 
being wonderfully fine addresses by expert educators 
on the various phases of Shakespearean history every 
Wednesday at 4 p. m., in Houston Hall, April 19 (the 
closing one) being on “Shakespeare and the Bible” by 
Dean Josiah Penniman. 

Various schools and colleges of New York City have 

united with the Drama League, the New York Syms 
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phony Orchestra, the English Folk Dance Society 
and other bodies, for the New York state celebration, 
among the leaders being President N. M. Butler, 
Columbia University, and Mayor Mitchel. 

Festivals, readings, musical programs, Elizabethan 
masques, pageants and dramatic performances are 
scheduled for the New York schools and colleges, 
Classes and competitions in morris and sword dances 
are provided. Percy Mackaye has written “a com- 
munity masque” designed as a climax, which enlists 
professional actors and thousands of trained ama- 
teurs, in choral, dance and processional interludes, and 
will be performed in other cities after the New York 
production. 

Women’s Clubs everywhere have been co-operating 
with the schools for the observance of the Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary. Pennsylvania club women’s 
program includes play-writing contests, folk dancing 
and motion pictures of Shakespearean plays. Trees 
to be known as Shakespeare’s trees are planted in 
many sections through the efforts of club women, as 
a feature of Arbor Day exercises by public schools. 

J. A. Stewart. 
A LETTER ABOUT MARBLES AND 
SWEARING 

My dear boys: Will you listen to me while I say a 
few things about playing marbles, and perhaps a word 

about swearing? 

First, about the marbles. It is fun to play marbles. 
Every healthy boy likes to play marbles. I used to play 
marbles myself. I should rather like to play marbles 
this minute. Boys will play marbles when the spring 
comes, year after year, year after year—long after you 
and I are gone from the face of the earth. I am asked 
quite often if I think it is right to play marbles “for 
keeps.” To this question I suppose J ought to answer 
no. Playing marbles for keeps is a_ kind of 
gambling, and gambling is a dangerous thing. 
If a gambler loses, he loses what he cannot afford 
to lose. If he wins, someone else loses what he cannot 
afford to lose. Furthermore, if he wins, he grows to 
think that it is easy and right to get something for 
nothing, which is a big, big mistake. Gambling leads 
to hell about as fast as anything I know. This is the 
great danger from gambling. So I say it is better not 
to play marbles for keeps. Under no circumstances is 
it right to shake dice or play cards for marbles, money, 
or for any other thing of value. I do not say that you 
must not play marbles. I cannct stop you from playing 
marbles if I wished to do so. My advice is, however, 
don’t play for keeps. It is better not to play with fire. 

Now, about swearing. There are good words enough 
in our language to express every thought and feeling 
that may come to us. It is a sign of brains to use words 
correctly. Thoughtful people are always sorry when 
they make mistakes in the use of English. Thoughtful 
people are ashamed of themselves afterwards if they 
happen to say a nasty or a profane word. If someone 
whom you respect should say nasty or profane words, 
you would lose your respect for that person. Even boys 
who swear or say vulgar words lose their respect for 
other boys who swear or say vulgar words. To use bad 
words is silly. It is a sign of yellow streaks inside. The 
really successful men are the clean-minded men. The 
really hopeful boys are the clean-minded boys. Clean- 
minded men and boys, successful and hopeful men and 
boys, do not cheapen themselves by using nasty or pro- 
fane words. 

I have not tried to preach to you. I have tried to tell 
you some facts. Don’t gamble, and try not to sweaf, 
my boys. It will pay you in dollars and cents. It will 
pay you in the friends you make. It will pay you in @ 
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fuller measure of self-respect. It will pay you in a fuller 
measure of happiness for yourselves and the world. 
I am with kindest personal regards 
Your friend, 
Arthur Deerin Call. 


TECHNICAL GRAMMAR 


In the autumn I read in your Journal an article on 
this subject that interested me, and I thought when I 
had time I would comment on it, and so second the 
writer's ‘ideas. 

Technical grammar is a bugbear to the great ma- 
jority of seventh and eighth grade pupils, and why not? 
It is abstruse reasoning. It is a cold storage of facts 
upon the science of language, and is never shipped-into 
the market of everyday use of English. 

It is as far removed from the pre-adolescent or even 
the adolescent boy and girl as trigonometry, astron- 
omy Or analytical chemistry. 

Why then spend period after period, and half hour 
after half hour after school in the grades on such 
facts? Does the writer stop to think the use of the 
infinitive he uses? Does the orator stop to think if 
his clause is restrictive or non-restrictive? No, he 
writes or speaks as the expression fits the idea. 

Why then teach the eight uses of the infinite or 
the six uses of clauses and phrases, or the eight uses 
of the objective case? Nonsense! Drop out one-half 
now taught in many of our schools. The English in 
the high schools does not utilize this knowledge even if 
the pupil had retained it that long. None do, not even 
those who received “par excellence” in the grammar 
school. We could mention textbook after textbook and 
prescribed course after prescribed course which include 
it. Result? Natural, perfectly natural, abhorrence of 
grammar by the great majority of grade pupils. 

In foreign language work the declensions and conju- 
gations, etc., are put right into constant use, and hence 
satisfy the “reason to be” in the pupil's mind. Nat so 
with our English technical work. At least two bad 
results obtain: First, they tend to create a general dis- 
like for education; they affect the whole curriculum, 
even in cases to dropping out of school, if age permits. 
Second, a waste of valuable time, and loss of what 


might be substituted. A waste that affects the child, 
the family and the taxpayers. 

I am glad I was born in time to be fitted in grammar 
from a little book of some seventy-five pages known 
as “Tower’s Grammar.” I enjoyed it, and still use its 
rules and facts in daily work and teaching. Then I 
was given Green’s Analysis, which was equally inter- 
esting, direct and simple. Compared with the several 
copies of grammars on my desk pleading for adoption, 
they stand out as simplified grammar, and I firmly 
believe they were all sufficient then and would be 
today. 

You may think me old and a fogy, but I speak 
from experience, and I never heard a schoolmate ex- 
press hatred for grammar. Let us return to the homee- 
opathic doses in this subject and abandon the allo- 
pathic grammarians. Then I believe the clear, con- 
cise English will be better taught, more generally writ- 
ten and spoken than is now the case in school or out 
of it by the common user of our language in life and 
business. 

Simplified grammar will give time to develop the 
spoken English in the schoolroom, and the written 
paragraph that is expressive and clear. Recently a 
class which had been dwelling on infinitive and parti- 
ciples for some time, was given a test to write four im- 
portant sentences upon a well-known subject. Ninety 
per cent. failed. “I cannot stop to do such work,” said 
the teacher, “for if I do I will not be able to cover the 
prescribed work in the grammar.” I know one teacher 
who had only one written exercise in a semester in 
order to get through the grammar. She is a stick- 
ler for fine recitations and gets them, but her whole 
class hated grammar, and freely expressed their dis- 
like. 

These are not exceptions, at least, not in the effect 
upon the pupils. What then? Burn all book two’s in 
the series. Teach rational, simplified grammar. Get 
the spoken English that is full of expression. Get the 
written paragraphs that are smooth, clear and finished, 
That which counts in life. 

Yours truly, 


Manchester, N. H., 
Yonuary 29, 1916. 


George Winch. 


BOOK TABLE 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By C. H. Grandgent, profes- 
sor of Romance Languages, Harvard University. 
Revised by the author and provided with new ex- 
ercises and vocabularies by E. H. Wilkins, associate 
professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Chicago. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 190 pp. 
Professor Grandgent’s Italian Grammar, long recog- 

nized as the standard for American classes, is here 

presented in a radically revised edition, in which the 
author has had the assistance of Professor Wilkins of 

Chicago University. In the words of the preface, the 

old grammar has been so thoroughly overhauled that 

it now presents itself almost as a new book. The 
most radical change is the dropping of the old model 

Italian texts and of the English selections for trans- 

lation, and the substitution for the lessons gnd exer- 

cises added to the second (1904) edition of an entirely 
new series of lessons, prepared by Professor Wilkins. 

The grammatical part of the book as now constituted 

covers the first ninety-six pages, and is entirely free 

from reading or composition exercises, being a com- 
plete systematic treatment of Italian grammar, un- 
usually rich in illustrations. The subject of the verb 
is adequately covered, and an alphabetical list of ir- 
regular and defective verbs is provided to facilitate 
reference to the proper paradigms. The terminology 
recommended by the American committee on gram- 
matical nomenclature is used throughout. 

The new lessons, forty-one in number, afford oppor- 
tunity for drill in the principles of grammar, for 
translation of Italian, and for composition. Special 


vocabularies are provided for most of the earlier les- 
sons. The material is practical and interesting. Ad- 
ditional exercises on prontwiciation, notes on reading 
Italian verse, the usual vocabularies, and an index 
complete the book. A feature is the system of dia- 
critical marks by which the quantity of the accented 
vowel of every Italian word in the book is marked. 

Professor Grandgent is our foremost American 
Dante scholar, and his collaborator is a recognized 
authority on Boccaccio. Both are teachers of the 
first rank. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the result of their labor is such a conspicuous example 
of the union of profound learning and eminent peda- 
gogical skill. 


MODES OF RESEARCH IN GENETICS. By Ray- 
mond Pearl. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 182 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Social activities and tendencies good and not good 
are responsible for the keenest kind of interest, scien- 
tific and popular, educational and _ religious, in all 
phases of genetic problems. The interest is so tense 
as to be not wholly healthy unless it is balanced with 
heroic scientific corrections. 

The author of “Modes of Research in Genetics” has 
approached the subject in a most interesting way be- 
cause he has dared to be unconventional without bein 
unscientific. He has defied many traditions, while wi 
equal courage he has refused to accept any of the fanati- 
cal specifics that afflict society. 

He has made no slight contribution to modern 
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genetic science. He has studied the practical problems 
of experimental breeding with plants and animals and 
has gone somewhet iarther in his faith in the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom than is customary with 
‘scientists with less courage and more reverence for 
‘traditions. 

This is an admirable book for any one who wishes 
to know the latest word on genetics from a man who 
is a scientist but not a worshiper of mummified theories, 
who has seen a new light but is not chasing rainbows. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL IN GENERAL SCI- 
ENCE. By Otis W. Caldwell, W. L. Eikenberry 
and Charles J. Pieper of the University of Chicago 
School of Education. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 134 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This manual provides all the necessary laboratory 
work to accompany the “Elements of General Science” 
by Professors Caldwell and Ejikenberry, two of the 
three authors of the manual. The exercises are the 
result of the co-operative work of a number of high 
school teachers through several years and have been 
tested with successful results with more than 1,000 
pupils. ? 

Geiiinds problems and common materials are made 
the basis of the work, since common and simple phe- 
nomena are more educative than those which are un- 
usual and complex. 

There are ninety-four exercises and some supple- 
mentary exercises. All are simple, and in many cases 
two or three can be covered in a single laboratory 
period. The supplementary exercises suggest alterna- 
tive experiments, often with more complex apparatus, 
to bring out a given point. After most of the exer- 
cises additional problems are provided to serve as the 
basis of discussion and application of the ideas pre- 
sented in the body of the exercise. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By Frederick M. Tisdel, University 
of Missouri. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 220 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

One of the insistent demands of the day is for 
teachers of special subjects who have the courage 
not to be “thorough.” With all the subjects which 
must be learned and with departmental teaching of 
the various branches, it is a tragedy whenever teach- 
ers are so absorbed in their subject and so conscien- 
tiously devoted to it that they try to have high school 
stvdents learn everything about the subject. And 
many textbooks enhance the evil by overloading the 
book with material. An improvement is dawning. 
General science is relieving the high school student of 
much that has been a burden in special sciences, and 
now literature is beginning to waive much of the 
detail. 

Here is a book that is intended especially to meet 
the needs of secondary schools in which only a mod- 
erate amount of time is devoted to the history of lit- 
erature, and where a brief survey of English and 
American literature in a single volume is desired. 
Study about literature is reduced to a minimum in 
order that as much time as possible may be given 
to the study of the literature itself. Study about au- 
thors whose books the student will never read is of 
doubtful utility. The plan of this book is to give a 
very brief account of the progress of English and 
American literature, to mention only the most im- 
portant literary productions, to suggest very briefly 
their connection with the life of the period in which 
they were produced, and to point out in a general way 
their significance as pieces of literary art. 


THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOG. By Henry AIl- 
bert Phillips. Larchmont, N. Y.: Stanhope-Dodge 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 157 pp. Price, $1.20. 
“The Universal Plot Catalog” is in brief an examina- 

tion of the elements of plot construction combined 

with a complete index of plot subjects. It might bet- 
ter be called a progressive plot category in which the 
source, life and end of all dramatic conflict and plot 
matter are classified. There are eleven chapters that 
take up the subject in a cumulative manner that makes 
the work a practical treatise for students of construc- 
tive literature. The nature of all plot material is first 
made clear. Discrimination between plot material and 
the completed plot is discussed. The relation of plot 
to literary construction is then fully established. The 
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Plot Catalog itself embraces more than two thousand 
subjects. 


MARBOT A AUSTERLITZ, A JENA, ET EN 
ESPAGNE. (Selections from the Memoirs of Gen- 
erai Marbot, 1805-08). Edited with exercises by A, 
Wilson-Green: New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Cloth. Frontispiece and maps. 108 pp. 

This volume contains selections from the memoirs 
of one of Napoleon’s dashing young officers, who was 
an interesting raconteur as well as a “beau sabreur.” 
According to Conan Doyle, Marbot’s Memoirs form 
“the first of all soldier books in the world.” It is 
therefore not to be wondered at that their popularity 
has never declined, and that schoolboys (and school- 
girls, too) find them irresistibly attractive. The most 
exciting periods (outside of Russia and Waterloo) of 
Napoleon’s career—-Austerlitz, Jena, Spain—are repre- 
sented in the selections, which cover sixty-six pages, 
The editor has provided thirty exercises based upon 
the text, which consist of indicated grammatical re- 
views, passages of English for reproduction in French 
and questions for conversational drill on the sub- 
ject matter of the text, on words and phrases used 
therein, and on grammar. The book is suitable for 
pupils of fourteen or upwards, who have studied 
French for two years. A companion volume, “Marbot 
a Ratisbonne,” has been similarly edited. 


PITMAN’S SPANISH COMMERCIAL READER. 
3d G. R. Macdonald. New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 

As our intercourse with South America becomes 
closer and more far-reaching an acquaintance with the 
Spanisk language would seem a necessity. This little 
book in a few pages gives such information as every 
traveling man should have on his torgue for immediate 
use. It contains a yocabulary of great value. 


LESE—UEBUNGEN FUER KINDER. By Martin 
Schmidhofer (supervisor of German, Chicago pub- 
lic schools). Illustrated by Joseph Kahler. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 102 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
This is an introductory German Reader for children, 

very elementary in character, and so constructed as 
to hold the child’s attention. The pictures are splen- 
did pen and ink drawings, at least one accompany- 
ing each lesson and serving as a basis for it. There 
are sixty-five of these lessons in Part One. Part Two 
contains about twenty-five poems and the words and 
music of fourteen German songs. The book is suit- 
able tor the use of English-speaking pupils who start 
the study of German in the grades, as well as for those 
who have had some German at home. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“ Practical Arithmetic for Beginners.” By T. 4. B ovkman.— 
“Stories of Chrift for Young Americans.’’ By M. T. Pritchard and 
G. A. Turkineton. Price, 60c.—* SLort Stories tor Oral German By 
Billard and Kra:se.— A Practical Elementary Chemisty.” By B. 
W MeFariind. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

\merican Schol.”’ Ky W. S. Hinchman. P. ice, $1.(0. New 
Yor’: Doubleday, Pave & Co. 

“Whtis Education?” By E.C. Movre. Price $1.25. Bostun: 
Ginn & Co 

‘*Kuropa’s Fairy Book.’ By J. Jacobs. New York: G. P. Put- 
nem’s Sons. 

“Dramat:zed Sce'es from American History.’”’ By Argusta 
Stevenson. Price, 60c.—Rryant’s “The [liad of Honer Edited by 
S. KF. sims. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“A Trip to sonth America.” By Samuel M. Waxmar. Price, 50¢. 
Boston: D. ©, Heath & Co. 

“he Mer ill Readers” Fourth Reader. Ry Dyer ard Brady. 
Price, 52¢. New Yor': ¢harles F, Merrill Company. 

*:Work-a Diy Doings onthe Farm.” By Emma Serl. Price, 32e. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘Commerce and Industry.” By J. Russell Smith. New York: 
Henry Ho't & Co 

“Engineeri gas a Career.” Fdited ty F. H. Newel'andC. E. 
Drayer. Price. $1.00. New Yo k: D. Van Nostrand ( ompanr. 

“P-ablems in Farm Woodwork.” Ry %. A. Blackburn. Price, 
$1.90, Peoria: The Manual Arts Press. 

Robert of Chester’s “Lati» ‘ransiation of the A'gebra of Al- 
Khowartami.’ Notes by Karpinski.—"Community Civics.” By 
Fieldand Nearing.—“‘American Wuonicipel Pregres-.” By Charles 
Zushlin. Price, $2 0°.—“The Princip es of Agronomy.” By Harris 
and Stewart. New York: The Wacmilian ‘ ompany 

“Being We!l-Born.” By M. F. Guy:r. Price, .9) Irdianapi lis: 
Bebbe-Merriil Compan 

“Species and Varieties.” Ry Hugo De Vries. Chicago: The Oprn 
Court Publishing Company. 


YOUF OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELE YOU 
Try Murine Eve Kkemedy tur Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes aud Granuiated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
—_ Eye Comfort. ¥ rite for Book of the Eve 

vymaii Free. Murine hye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the sountry. Itemsof more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 


12-15: Schoolmen’s Week, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Professor Harlan Updegraff, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman. 

13-15: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lake Charles, La. 

18-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Jantsen, secretary. 

16-20: Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation cnd Industry, New Orleans, 


16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 

19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 


90-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 


Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell, supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 

90-22: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion, Macon. 

21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 


MAY. 


1-3: Georgia County School Offi- 
cials’ Association, Moultrie, Ga. 
5: Wisconsin Arbor Day. 

8-6: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Grand Rap- 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


JUNE. 


26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N._ J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 


OCTOBER. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


00-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Indianapolis. 
NOVEMBER. 


#4: Iowa State Teachers’ _Associa- opticon pictures were shown for the 
: Superintendent instruction of mothers. 
. E, Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- ways of caring for babies were ex- 


tion, Des Moines. 


retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


10-11: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, secretary. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis.. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND ATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union offers 
through its Appointment Bureau and 
Research Departments a year’s course 
in vocational guidance equivalent to 
graduate work. The course aims to 
fit women of adequate preliminary 
training to become vocational advisers 
in public, grammar and high schools 
or social agencies by providing them 
with a knowledge of industrial con- 
ditions and methods of industrial in- 
vestigation and use of statistics; and 
by supplying such other training as is 
essential, including some practical ap- 
plication of principles and methods 
studied. 

The course covers an academic 
year, and begins September 20, 1916. 

For the year 1916-1917 the class 
will be limited to six women who 
have had experience in teaching or 
social work, and who in the judgment 
of the director seem especially fitted 
to profit by the training offered. 


WINCHESTER. Principal Elbert 
C. Wixom of the high school here has 
resigned to accept the high school 
principalship at Auburn, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. Twenty-six 
Farragut School pupils presented a 
little play, “The Theft of Thistle 
down,” in High School Hall last 
week, in connection with the final 
observance here of Baby Week. 
.The fairies, all costumed in silver 
and white, opened the entertainment 
with a pretty folk-dance. Mzye, the 
fairy queen, preceded by her herald, 
and attended by Wild Rose, Sweet- 
fern, Trillium, Violet, Bluet and 
Marigold, brightly-arrayed maids-in- 
waiting, came in and ascended her 
throne. Burr, Bramble, Blueberry, 
Baneberry, Blackberry and Burdock, 
the Pixie adventurers, appeared in 
brown costumes and told of their 
wanderings. Thistledown, most mis- 
chievous of the Pixies, was missing. 

At last she trudged in, bringing in 
a clothesbasket an amazing little 
creature, an earth-baby. She related 
how she had soared too near earth, 
and, overpowered by black, poison- 
ous smoke from factory stacks, had 
sunk into earth’s atmosphere. Then 
she told to the wondering fairies 
and pixies the ignorance displayed 
by earth-people in caring for their 
babies. The queen declared that for 
her theft Thistlhedown must return 
to earth and remain there until she 
had taught earth people the proper 
care of babies. 

Principal Alice Mildram deserves 
great praise for drilling the children 
in this play. It went off smoothlv 
and delightfully. After the play stere- 


Authorities 
Agree On This 


Experts have 
declared that 
a cream of tar- 
tar baking 
powder is the 
best to use be- 


cause of its 


is as pure and 
wholesome as 
the vineyard 
grapes from 
which the 
cream of tartar 
used in mak- 


ing it is derived 


No Alum 
No Phosphate 


The correct 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—-SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


sided at the meeting in the absence 
of Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer. 

Monday evening in High School 
Hall Professor Richards of New 
Hampshire College gave the seventh 
lecture in the extension course. His 
subject was “College Life at Home 
and Abroad.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Military drill in 
secondary schools was declared to be 
of doubtful value by Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education David 
Snedden, speaking before the Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Brown 
University Teachers’ Association. In 
view of this uncertainty he urged 
instead a simpler and more robust 
physical training than is now found 
in city schools, small-calibre rifle 
practice, and the promotion at state 
expense of summer camps with much 
physical and some military training. 

“Athletics must be so adjusted,” he 
said, “as to give scope to all who will 
participate, and obligatory forms 
should be devised for the minority 
who will not volunteer. Gymnasiums 
should be limited to corrective work 
and dancing, or be dispensed with. 
Swimming should be carried on out 
of doors. ‘Hikes’ in stormy weather 
should be arranged. Indoor quarters, 
apparatus and equipment should be 
reduced to the minimum.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
have granted the petition of students 
asking for the installation of a 
course of military training at the uni- 
versity under the direction of the war 
department. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
CHICAGO. Professor James 


Fleming Hosic, head of the depart- 
ment of English in the Chicago 
Normal. College, has been employed 
to give ccurses on the teaching 


of English in the Junior High 
School in Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, during the coming 
summer. One of these courses will 
deal with reading and literature and 
the other with composition, gram- 
mar and spelling. Both will bear di- 
rectly upon the re-organization of 
the work in the seventh and eighth 
grades and in the first year of the 
high school. 


LAFAYETTE. The _ board of 
trustees of Purdue University has 
voted an appropriation of $150,000 for 
the construction of an armory to re- 
place the one recently destroyed by 


fire. 


GREENCASTLE. This city has 
had an experience similar to that of 
South Bend and Evansville. In each 
instance friction resulted in an at- 
tempt to depose the superintendent. 


Superintendent H. A. Henderson of 
this city has had his salary for next 
year cut twenty-five per cent. and 
rather than accept the reduction re 
signed. J. V. Masters, principal of 
the high school, also resigned. 


_INDIANAPOLIS. The State Voea- 
tional Conference was a well-attended 
and very instructive meeting of super- 
intendents and teachers of vocational 
subjects. C. A. Prosser, of Minnea- 
polis, L. S. Hawkins, Albany, New 
York, C. R. Richards, New York 
City, Walter Sargent, Chicago, and 
Miss Elizabeth Rowe, Minneapolis, 
were leaders in the broadest sense of 
the word. The state department is 
following this conference with a se- 
ries of district conferences. 

The gift of land valued at $100,000 
by James Whitcomb Riley was the 
subject of much praise at the laying 


Questions on 
History, 
Geography, 
Noted People, 
Ficticious Persons, 
Foreign Words, 
Abbreviations, 
Synonyms, 

New Words, 
Flags, Coins, 


Qeestions! Questions!” 
Are You not daily asked to answer All Kinds of puzzling = 


Do Your Pupils Know that 
WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY— The Merriam Webster —isa 
constant source of accurate information; —an 
all-knowing special teacher whose services are 
always available? This New Creation is equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
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State Seals, —_ Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 

i i = ustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
= 2700 Pages. Colored Plates. 
= GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 

school 
Pronunciation, NATIONAL to your schoolroom? 
Spelling. and REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
a WRITE for Specimen Pages 
Definition? i= and FREE Pocket Maps 
This One G.& C. MERRIAM 
SUPREME Springfield, Mass. 
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Schools and Colleges « 


School. One year’s work qualifies fo 


Thomas Normal Training School- 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 

HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which coversCookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dre.smaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping youn: men and women to teach these sub- 
jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the suppiy _ Field offers great opportunities and 
eset salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 
MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training wor< from First Grade through High 
r greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 


(INCORPORATED) LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


tion, adequate equipment in all departments. We also qualify 
for teaching ladusirial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


tected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend jor important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Was awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given a 
Highest Medal of Hono: as Collaborator on Edu- 
cational Reform. 

It is just as i —— for use in rural schools as is 
graded schools J 

The regular $10 CORRES PONDENCE COURSE 
is free to teachers who provide their pupils with 
our textbooks. A Teachers’ Certificate, granted 
upon completion of the course. 

Our Textbooks:— 7/e Palmer Method of B 


BE MaERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
o develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
Sacreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


Writing, for third-grade pupils and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary Grades, for first 
and second-grade pupils. 

Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating 
the number of pupils you have in each grade 
and we will forich an estimate of what it will 
cost to install the Palmer Method in your school. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place, 52 80 Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. « hicago, Ill. 
120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Kapids, Ia. 


of the corner stone of the new half- 
million-dollar public library recently. 


IOWA. 


WATERLOO. Pre-vocational gui- 
dance in the upper grades and high 
school, the development of the work 
of the ungraded room and the spe- 
cial assistance teachers, and the en- 
largement of the facilities for hand- 
work and manual training in_ the 
lower grades are the most promising 
fields open in educational work to- 
day, according to Superintendent 
Charles W. Kline. 

Since the opening of school in the 
fall the pre-vocational guidance work 
has been taken up in the high school 
alone. With the opening of the spring 
term it was introduced in the seventh 
and eighth grades. This new study 
is offered in an effort to acquaint 
the boys and girls with the different 
vocations and professions in order 
that they may be better able to 
choose what they want to do after 
they have left school. 


CEDAR FALLS. The new consoli- 
dated schools at Hudson and in 
Orange township, which will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall, will 
be practice schools for graduates of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
The agreement entered into with the 
directors of the Orange township and 
Hudson consolidated schools was coin- 
cident with the introduction of a new 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
—July 3 to July 28, 1916— 


More than 30 courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, 


suburban residents and social workers. Subjects to be given are Soil Fertility, 
Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market 
Gardening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Economics, 
Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economics, Sociology and 
Literature, Organized Play, Handicrafts and others. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Camps. Schovls of Rural Social Service, 
Conference Rural Organization. 

Expenses Low. Bulletin obtained free by writing Delightful Surroundings. 
WILLIAM D. HURD, Director, Amherst, Mass. 


rained. experieneed teacher of SUMMER CAMPS 
Education, write the Vocational 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


3ureau of the 
Seven camps, beautifully lo- 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. cated in Southwestern Maine, 


OF GYMNASTICS « 
The Sargent School for two miles from railroad station, 


six acres of land on shore of lake, 
Physical Education right of way, beautiful sandy 
Largest Normal School for Physical Education in the : 
vorld. Broad and thorough course based upon thirty beach with gentle slope, northern 
ive years’ experience educating and placing teachers ° 
Jar Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever) ©XPOSuUre, view of whole lake. 
tis at your service. We recommend only such > 
sacher as meets your particularrequirements. Save Several boys schools in immedi- 
ne and worry by writing today to 


ti y by 
I: W. SARGENT, 74 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass | 4t€ Vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

Tor catalogue, address the Principal 
\. C. Boyden. M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem LEA RN RAG Tl M E 


Massachusetts, Coeducationa) | Lt me teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing 

. earn easily n ew lessons 
Department for the pedagogical am |™ My system is simple 
technical training of teachers of the 

commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit f° fr special low terms and tcotimontais. \ 
aan, Principal. 0m 69 526 So. Western Ave. 


heme. 
real ragtime piece at your 5th Wr 


hether you 


lay now, or not, I'li teach you to play any 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Wow York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bldg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 


Supplies teachers forall grades High Schools and Colleges. 


No advance charges 


special course in Teachers’ College 
curriculum especially designed to fit 
teachers for work as consolidated 
school heads. This course was the 
result of a growing demand for such 
special training, an outgrowth of the 
rapid increase of the consolidated 
school in Iowa. There are at present 
163 such schools in the state, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics avail- 
able. 

Under the agreement just made 
Teachers’ College faculty will act in an 
advisory capacity to the consolidated 
schools, and students taking the new 
course of study will be given a 
“finishing” by a term of actual ser- 
vice in one of these consolidated 
schools. The closest kind of co- 
operation between the schools and 
colleges is contemplated, the same 
kind that now exists in the system of 
“demonstration” schools — some six- 
teen rural schools of one and two 
rooms in this section—now co-oper- 
ating with the Teachers’ College rural 
school extension department. 

Professor Macy Campbell is at the 
head of this extension service and will 
direct the same work in the new con- 
solidated schools. He is confident 
that these two schools will eventually 
become known as the foremost con- 
solidated schools in Iowa. 

The one in Orange township is to 
be housed in a $50,000 brick building 
and the one at Hudson in a similar 
structure. There is a friendly rivalry 
between the two communities in the 
way of community progress _ that 
promises great advancement for both 
schools. Orange township has al- 
ready became _ nationally. known 
through its practical adoption’ of the 
co-operative plan for marketing eggs 
and products, for its $100,000 com- 
munitv church and unusual com- 
munity social and educational prog- 
ress it has made. The church and 
school form the centre of community 
life and no farmer ever moves to 
town from Orange township when he 
retires from active farming. 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country dur- 
ing the Spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
J 221. Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examimation dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free vf 
charge. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. James B. Angell, 
president emeritus of the University 
of Michigan, died at his home here 
April 1. 

As one of the foremost educators 
of his time, Dr. Angell had the inci- 
dental distinction of being the oldest 
college president in point of service 
in the United States. With his com- 
bined terms as head of the University 
of Vermont and the University of 
Michigan he had been a college presi- 
dent for forty-eight years. He was 
a pioneer in the great system of State 
universities and co-education. He 
conferred degrees on nearly 2,500 
graduates, 200 of whom were women. 

Born in Scituate, R. I., January 7, 
1828, James Angell served during his 
early manhood as a farm hand on his 
father’s estate and attended Brown 
University. At twenty-four he was 
invited to become a professor of 
modern languages in the university. 
Among students in his classes were 
Richard Olney and John Hay. 

During the later years of his work 
at Brown, Professor Angell wrote 
editorially for the Providence Journal, 
and found this so much to his liking 
that he abandoned his academic work 
to become the editor of the paper. 


Angell remained in charge of the 
Journal during the Civil war period, 
unfailingly loyal to the government; 
but at the conclusion of the strife he 
accepted a call from the University of 
Vermont to become its president. 
This, in 1866, was two years before 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot received his ap- 
pointment at Harvard. 

After his five years in Vermont, 
Dr. Angell gave way to insistent calls 
from Michigan, and accepted the 
presidency of the State University 
here in 1871. 

During his administration the stu- 
dent body increased from 1,207 to 
5,188. The annual appropriations 
rose from $38,000 to $660,000. The 
faculty grew from thirty-nine mem- 
bers to 400. 

“I am frequently asked how I ac- 
count for this phenomenal growth,” 
explained President Angell modestly. 
“It is due in a large measure, I think, 
to the excellence of our faculty.” 

His fellow-educators, however, be- 
stow a larger measure of credit upon 


Dr. Angell. Dr. Finley, of the New 
York State Board of Education, 
says :— 


“President Angell has put the lower 
rung of the college within the reach 
of every high school graduate in 
Michigan, to give him every incentive 
to climb for higher education. The 
mechanism has grown under his 
hands until it has become the largest 
and most complete of its kind.” 

As a diplomat, Dr. Angell gained 
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international distinction. He was 
sent by President Hayes as minister 
to China in 1880-81. During this 
time he acted as commissioner jg 
negotiating important treaties. He 
was appointed by President McKinley 
as minister to Turkey in 1897, i 
public service also included appoint. 
ments to the International Commis. 
sion on Canadian Fisheries and chair. 
manship of the Canadian-Americap 
Commission on Deep Waterways 
from the Great Lakes to the sea. 

In 1875 Dr. Angell wrote a book on 
the progress of international law and 
he became a recognized authority og 
international relations. It is said that 
he, more than any other man, was re 
sponsible for the Chinese exclusiop 
act, and, as minister to China, it de 
volved upon him to reconcile the Chi- 
nese to this discrimination against 
them. He did this most skilfully, an@ 
the treaties which he later negotiated 
with China resulted in a period of 
most amicable and profitable trade re 
lations. 


DEBATE OUTLINE 


Says, orations, and special articles, . 


written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa. 
TEACHERS 


Do you wantan investment in 7% Preferred Stockiz 
a Corporation that earned 60% on the Common ia 
1915.2? Address B. Care of this Journal 


PLAYS For SCHOOL 


and Home. Recitations, mono- 

logues, dialogues, drills and all 

kinds of ideas for entertainments, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 


Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 


BERTHA PUTNEY DUDIEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 


and Preceptress of Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


Lectures in Theory and History of 
Music Free. 

Special Courses for Teachers. High 

School and College Girls. 

The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness. 

Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
Sports, Etec. 

Dormitories Look Out on the Lake. 

Rates Reasonable. 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th, 
Tuition Includes Choice of Studies. 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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$92 


as Week in Review 


Continued from page 366, 


IMMIGRATION AND 


ILLITERACY. 


By a large majority the House has 
passed the bill which proposes to ap- 
ply a literacy test to immigrants, and 
to exclude aliens over sixteen years 
gf mee who, if physically capable of 
are not able to the 
Egglish language or some other lan- 
Baage or dialect. The aim of the 
proposed legislation is to relieve the 
country of the burden of supporting 
a large ignorant population of alien 
birth, drawn hither by the expec- 
tation of finding better conditions 
than those existing in the country of 
its origin, and more or less of it in- 
evitably destined to our poer-honses 
and prisons. As to the wisdom or 
necessity of such legislation, there 
jay be room for doubt; but bills with 


his end in view have been three 


times vetoed—by President Cleve- 
tana, by President Taft and by Presi- 
dent Wilson, and, if the present bill 
gets through Congress, it wilt pretty 
surely meet the same fate. 


A WHACK AT THE MERIT 


SYSTEM. 


There is a certain type of politician 
WhO never misses an opportunity to 
take a whack at the merit system in 
the civil service. The war with 
Spain was scarcely over before the 
attempt was made in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to give Spanish war 
‘veterans the same preference in civil 
service appointments which was given 
tO veterans of the Civil war,—and 
this although most of them ‘were 
yolng men, and many of them had 
not seen any fighting. The attempt 
has been often renewed since. Now, 
there has been slipped into the Senate 
Army bill, at Washington, a pro- 
Vision giving to all enlisted men of 
six years’ military service practically 
am absolute preference in the civil 
Service: upon the mere certification of 
a beard of commissioned officers ap- 
pointed by their respective com- 
Manding officers. This in place of 
any tests or examinations. 


The Goldfish Farms of Japan 


Among the fishes cultivated in 
apan, none réceives more attention 
than the goldfish, which holds a 
prominent place in the lives of the 
people, _Writes the United’ States 
SOmmissioner of fisheries, in The 
Xouth’s Companion. China, prob- 
furnished many years ago the 
Original stock from which the numer- 
Varieties of Japanese goldfish 
Mave been bred. It is said that in 
the old feudal days in Japan, even 
when famine was abroad in the land, 
the trade in goldfish still flourished. 

Re present demand for goldfish 
peems to be unlimited; many thou- 
Sands of persons, men, women and 
children, make a living by growing 
Goldfish for market, and hundreds of 
Peddlers carry the fish through the 
ety streets or along the -country 
toads in wooden tubs suspended from 
shoulder bars. The leading goldfish 
comee is Korijama, where there are 
farms” at which the different 
Wateetes of goldfish are bred. The 
SGsmmion forms of goldfish are well 
in the United States, but 
Some Of the most striking yarieties 
MONG Mot yet been introduced here. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


sure foundation is the first essential in building an Agéney the same as in any form of construc- 
tion. When asuperintendent writes us at this season of the year—as manyare ¢ oing at the present, 


time—** You will be interested to know that Miss . whom you recommended to ine last spring 
and who has had our music and drawing this year, is deing excellent work, She will develop into a 
strong teacher. Her personality is pleasing and she is in love with her work. She has been re engaged 
for next year. I am now seeking a candidate UR that the proper brick was put in at the right 
toe hegin in September for,” etc.. we feel § anele in that instance and that continued 
care in the selection of candidates will take care of our building operations In that school With 


persevering. effort to find the right teachers for schools depending upon our FOU NDATIGON 
Agency for such service we have laid and are continuing to build upon 4 sure * 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chiccgo, Ii 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Becommené¢s teachers te colleges, publicend private schools, 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0. PRATT. Mer. 


introduces te Colleges 
MERICAN + N TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutore anc Govr- 
pT REIGN of instraction ; recommends good Schools to parerts. Call om 
or address 


irs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


J dréede of high grade positions (up te 
5,000) with excellent teachers. Esrtab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


[IALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartment work im 
PEC High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9° per month. For further 
faformation address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operative Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superic# 
We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hf). 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director p ‘ 120 Tremont Street, Bostcn, Mass. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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‘William Shakespeare 
Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616. 
1916 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings back the long forgotten music of Shakespeare 
and his time tothe world. 

The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of good 
Queen Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which 
have been made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observatics 
of the tercentenary of the “Bard of Avon.”’ 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country 
dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all 
the plays, carefully. reproduced from the oldest authentic ver- 


sions, with suitable instrirmentation and the proper voice for 
the part in the play. 


For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you will 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


find here abundant. material for your needs. 


47623 Act IT, Scene S;«Songt Under the Green- 
wood De. Arne.) 


HAMLET ; Y WIVES OF WINDSOR 
17717. Act TV, Scene S. ‘Traditional Songs of 38270 Overture. CNicolai.) 
Olive Kline 


Tree. Ophelia. Symphony Orchestra of London 
Raymond Dixon and Chorus 1612 Act IH, Scene 1. Recitation : 17724 Song (very 
17737. Act U1, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou 
Wi 1711S. Act ITl, Scene 2. Recitation: Hamlet on 
Winter ind. (Ry 5.8. Ben Greet ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
1 «Scene 3. Song: Sigh No More, 
87628 Songs He KING HENRY THE EIGHTH Ladies. (Stevens.) Raymond Dixon 
(Bishop. ) Victor MaleeQuartet. 16912. Act IIT, Scene 2. Wolsey's Farewell to 1711S Act TI, Scene 3. Recitation: Benedick’s 
Aca Cromwell. Frank Burbeck Idea of a Wile. Ben Greet 
and His Lass. { MEASURE FOR MEASURE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough 37662 Act IV; Scene 1. Song: Take, O Take Those 31819 Overture. (Mendelssohn.) 
38238 Act Il, Scene 1. Recitation; The Caen’ s Lips Away. (Traditional.) Raymond Dixon ‘ Victor Concert Orchestra 
Speech. Ben Greet 64252 Songs Take O Take Those Lips Away. 34189 Wedding March. (Mendelssohn.) ; 
17163 Act TL, Scene 7: Recitation: The Seven ) Johp McCormack Peyor’s Band 
of Man, Frabk Burbeck $5048 Wedding March. Victor Herbert's Orchestra 
MERCHANT*OF VENICE 38238 Selection of Principal Airs: 
CYMBELINE 17163 Act 1, Scene 3. Recitation; Shylock’s Rebuke. (Mendelssohn. Pryor's Band 
64218 Act ff, Scene 3, Song: Hark, Hark, the Frank Burbeck 55060 Act II, Scene 3. Song: Ye Spotted Snakes. 
Lark. (Schubert.} Williams 55060. Act Iff, Scene 2. anne: Me Where is ( Mendelssohn.) Victor s Chorms 
Fancy Bred? enson, 
JULIUS CAESAR Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath 
38216 Act Til, Scene 2. e's Address. 64194 Act IV, Scene 1. Recitation} Mercy Speech. 
Frank Burbeck Ellen Terry 
KOMEO AND JULIET THE TEMPEST 


88902 Jullette’s Waltz Song. 


Tetrazzini 17724 Act I, Scene 2. Ariel's Songs 
$8421 


Farrar-Clement Come Unte These Yellow 


70102 Fairest Arise. Lambert Murpliy Sands, (Purcetl.) 
- ; Band Reinald Werrenrath and’ Chorus 
7866 Jullet’s Slumber. 
17702 Scene 2. Full Fathom 
Victor Co Five. (R. Johrson.) 


Reinald Werrenrath 


37702 (2) Act. V, 2. Where the 


Creed Tata Rufio Werrenrath 
87071 Now Forever Farewell, Enrico Caruso 


89075 We Swear by Heaven and Earth, POEMS AND SONNETS 


Caruso-Ruffo 
38279. Act Desdemona’ 88073 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. 
Willow, (Bishop.) Nellie Melba 
88149 Ave Maria. Melba 64257 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. 
4217 Death of Othello. Zerola (Bishop. Alma Gluck 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
ped staff of Victor artists. 


Educational Department 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 

danger, and the 
eabinet can be locked to 
protectit from dust 
Promiscuous use by 
responsible people. 


Camden, N, J. 


For full information, write 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victor 


$863 Duet: I Kaow a Bank. (Horn. 
Mrs. Wheeilet Miss Dunlap 
17209 Trio: Hit, Dale. 
Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Duniap and Baker 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
17662 Act If, Some 3. Clown’s Song: Oh, Mistress 
Mine, (W. Byrd.) Raymond Dixon 


OLD*ENGLISH .DANCES 
| Row Well, Ye Mariters 
17846} Protessional Mortis. Victor Band 
Flamborough Sword Victor Bam 


17160 Country Dance: Pop Goes the Weasel. Victor Band 


17086 «Morris Dance, Victor Band 
17329 Ribbon Dance. Victor Band 
17328 Shepherd's Hey. Victor Baad 


and beautiful records by our 
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| to schools on! His MASTERS VOICE 


